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. belong in one place, and in one place only. 
- Recognize this truth, we shall never have reason to 
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Being tired of life is always a selfish feeling; for 
no man is tired of living on the ground that there is 
nothing to be done by him for others. He who lives 
wholly for himself may, indeed, feel that he can no 
longér please himself; but he who lives for others is 
sure to see so much yet to be done jn the line of his 
life-work, that he is not ready to stop living by his 
own choice. 


Our need of God’s help for the meeting of the petty 
vexations and the minor trials of our every-day life, 
is as real as it is for the supremest struggle of our 


~ peing in the final conflict with the Arch-Enemy of 


our souls. And as to the relative measure of God’s 
power requisite for our aiding, who shall say what is 
much, or what is little, for God to do? God is as 
ready to aid us in one time of need as in another. 
We can depend upon him alike when to us our require- 
ments seem great or seem small. He who will help 
us in.our dying, will help us also in our daily living. 


Our post of duty is never in more than oné place 
at the same time. For the time being, we always 
If we 


fear that we ought, perhaps, to be somewhere else 
than just where we are, when we are in a place where 
our present duty lies—and we never have a right to 
be anywhere, even for a moment, where it is not our 
duty to be. There is no such thing as a choice be- 
tween duties; the choice ig always between duty and 
its shirking. We ought always to be where we be- 
long; and it would be wrong for us not to be there. 


It is only the good in a good man that is good as 
an example. Yet how often do we take the whole 
man as our working example simply because he is, 
in current phrase, “a good man”! Somehow, the 
good in him seems to excuse, or to atone for, or to 
justify, the bad in. him,—especially if his wrong or 
doubtful doing is in the line of the doubtful doing 
that we should like to justify for our own indulgence. 
But the moment laxity or defection enters consciously 
into our standard, that moment does our ideal fall 
from duty to indulgence, from service to personal 
gratification, from Christ to self, from God to man. 
Is that a Christian’s ideal ? 


A Sunday-school teacher’s position is a voluntary 
one, but it is none the less a position of personal 
responsibility. Indeed, there is a sense in which it 
is true that the obligations of a purely voluntary 
position are more binding, within their scope, than 
the obligations of a paid pagition. Services that 
have a recognized money value can be yielded by 
the yielding of their cash equivalent; but services 
that are promised upon one’s honor, are not so easily 
canceled. A Sunday-school teacher ought to come 
to Sunday-school well prepared for the work of teach- 
ing; but, in any event, a Sunday-school teacher is 
bound to be in ‘his or her place at the hour of school 
session, or to have a suitable substitute for the day in 
that position. Yet there are Sunday-school teachers 
—there actually are—who do not hesitate to absent 
themselves, on an occasion, from their Sunday-school, 
without providing a substitute, and without even 
notifying the superintendent in advance of their in- 
ability to be present. And not all of these teachers 
would be willing to have it said of them that they 
are neither faithful nor honorable. ; 


There is always more or less risk in imputing mo- 
tives—even to those whom we think we know well. 
But perhaps no risk of this sort is so great as that 
of imputing motives t6 a child. The fears, the lorg- 
ings, the ambitions, the reasonings, of our own chil- 
dren, are, in most cases, all but concealed from us. 
Yet those incessant motives and reasonings we regard 
either as though they were wholly unreasonable, or 
as though they did not exist. A boy of six, as the 
time drew near when he was ‘to put on trousers, de- 
veloped an antipathy to the proposed change, in spite 
of every advantage that could be pictured to him. 
When he went, obediently, to be measured, the tailor 
told him that he was a curiosity,—a boy who didn’t 
want to be promoted in that way. In the course of 
weeks he secretly revealed to his mother that his 
reason was that he was afraid that this sacrifice of 
his exterior personality might alienate his little sister ; 
or, as he expressed it, “ I am afraid that sister won’t 
like me any more.” Probably no one éf all his adult 








censors could have guessed that a motive like that 


underlay the child’s objecting. His sister was just 
half his age, and the two were beautifully devoted to 
each other. Unreasonable as such a fear may appear, 
it was in a high sense, from the standpoint of his 
limited experierice, wholly reasonable. Such motives 
and reasons, or such want of them, as we are content 
to ascribe to children, would be deemed unfair, unjust, * 
and offensive, if ascribed to their elders. Yet children 
are, as a rule, far more harmed by our misconcep- 
tions of them than grown persons can be. It is well 
to bear in mind that tender emotions, and sound rea- 
sonings, and high motives, often underlie the acts of 
childhood, when we are prone to suppose that their 
surface appearance is all that there is to them, and 
that they are worthy only of our ignoring, of our 
censure, or of our passing smiles. 





A TEACHERS-MEETING ALWAYS © 
FEASIBLE. 


That which must be, can be. A thing that is a 
necessity in this world is practically attainable. Hence 
it follows, that, because a teachers’-meeting for confer- 
ence over the next lesson is essential to the integrity 
of a Sunday-school as a Sunday-school, therefore. a 
teachers’-meeting is feasible in any and every Sunday- 
school, There may be difficulties in the way of such 
a gathering, as there are likely to be in all paths of 
human duty, but those difficulties ought to be over- 
come, must be overcome, and can be overcome. _.. 

Many a Sunday-school in the country-is held at a” 
church or in a school-house that is reasonably central 
to its constituency ; but its teachers are widely scat- 
tered throughout the extended parish or township, 
and it seems next to impossible to bring them together 
at any common point—except at the hour. of their 
ordinary Sunday-school session. A large proportion 
of the teachers are of the gentler sex. It would hardly 
do for them to grope their way unattended over the 
country roads to a teachers’-meeting on a week-day 
evening. On Sundays they could have the company 
of members of their family who attend the other 
church services, but have no part in the Sunday- 


| school ; but on a week-day evening they would find 


no such escort. During a considerable portion of the 
year the country roads are wellnigh impassable sit 
is difficult enough to travel over them by daylight 
on Sundays: to add to this the burden of a week- 
day evening journey would seem to be unreasonable, 
The Sunday-school room is not likely to be warmed 
during the week-time in the winter months; and, at 
the best, it is an unsocial place for a small number 
of teachers to gather. For these and other reasons 
a teachers’-meeting is in many a country Sunday- 
school deemed quite impracticabie. 

In city Sunday-schools the difficulties in the way 
of a teachers’-meeting are not the same as in the 
country; but they are positive and diverse, If it is 
a church Sunday-school, the teachers are likely to be 
persons whose time is closely ocoupied with the various 
engagements and activities of social life in the city. 
Their service in the Sunday-school is purely volun- 
tary: to ask them to add a week-day evening in addi- 
tion to their Sunday service to the regular duties of 
their position, seems to many of them an over-tax. 





If it be a mission-school, its location may be at a long 
distance from the homes of the teachers generally, 
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“and in a quarter of the city where some of the teach- 


ers would deem it unwise to go by themselves on a 
week-day evening. And however desirable, on gene- 
ral principles, a teachers’-meeting may be, most of the 
teachers in many a Sunday-school do not feel a bind- 
ing obligation on them to attend one; hence a teacii- 
ers’-meeting is not deemed practically feasible in every 
city Sunday-chool. 
In both city and country Sunday-schools there 
often seems to be a lack of a really good leader for 
«the teachers’-meeting. The pastor may not be ready 
“t6 undertake this work, or he may be unfitted for it ; 
‘for many a good preacher is a very poor teacher. 
“The superintendent who is well qualified for the other 
“duties of his position, may be obviously unsuited to 
‘this service. No one teacher may appear to have 
“pre-eminent fitness for the leadership. Even though 
all other difficulties were removed, this one would 
vatill have to be faced. A teachers’-meeting must 
have a leader ; but, as yet, in many a Sunday-school 
‘the right person for a leader has not been found. . 
' That these difficuities in the way of a teachers’- 
meeting are real difficulties, cannot be questioned. 
But that they are only difficulties, and not barriers, 
4a also obvious. They are difficulties to be met and 
overcome, not barriers to forbid all hope of progress. 
This is a truth that ought fo be recognized by every 
superintendent who realizes that a teachers’-meeting 
“fs a necessity in his Sunday-school, and that he must 
‘have it—in spite of the difficulties in its way. Not 
“all of the difficulties noted are to be found in any one 
‘Bunday-school. Each school has its own difficulties, 
which it must meet in its own way. But if all the 
difficulties noted, and a great many more, were to be 
found in a single Sunday-school, they could all be 
“met and removed—because they must be. 

Where the teachers of a country Sunday-school, 
are widely scattered, and many of them would be 
unable to reach a common center without an escort 

‘it is quite feasible to secure a team, or teams, to go 
from house to house on the evening of the teachers’- 
meeting, and take the teachers to the place of gather- 
ing. This plan is every way practicable. It has 
been pursued in various places for a series of years, 


+ and it might well be adopted more generally. In 


‘some cases a half-dozen teachers can be brought from 
‘one direction by one team, a half-dozen more from 
another direction by another team, and so on all over 

the area of the Sunday-school field. In other cases 

an omnibus, or a “ ,” or a “ band-wagon,” or a 
large carryall, could go the rounds more generally, 
and pick up the teachers from their houses severally. 
Such an arrangement can be made, with a little fore- 
‘thought, in almost any community, as it already has 

‘been made in many a community. 

The difficulty of bad roads in a country township 

is, after all, no greater on the evening of a teachers’- 

meeting than on the evening of a wedding, or of a 

social party, or of a singing-school; and there aré 
few country townships in which the roads would be 
deemed a positive barrier to assemblings of this sort 
during any considerable portion of the year. If, in- 

‘deed, the roads are deemed practically impassable 
after nightfall, the teachers’-meeting could be held 
on a weekday afternoon, as the mid-week prayer- 

¢meeting is ordinarily held in many a country parish. 

During the hours of daylight, at least, the country 
woads are available for travel, as is shown by the 
length of a funeral procession passing over them 
when there has been a prominent death in the com- 
munity, or by the number of teams that pass to and 

‘from a circus or menagerie exhibition, when a “ great 

‘moral show” is in that vicinity. Bad roads are a 
difficulty in country communities, as they still are in 
our larger American cities; but they are not wholly 
@ barrier to locomotion, in either region, when people 
feel that they must be on the move. 

*< Jf the church, or the school-house, where the Sun- 
day-school has its sessions, is not a convenient or com- 
fortable place for a mid-week gathering, the teachers’- 
meeting can be held at the house of the superintendent, 











or at some house in a more central location; or it can 
meet at different places, in different portions of the 
general field, from week to week, or from month to 
month. Where it is ‘held is of minor importance in 
comparison with the fact that it be held somewltere. 

‘The time of holding a teachers’-meeting is, like the 
place of such a meeting, important, yet subordinate 
to the fact of its holding. The bettér way is to have 
an evening, or an afternoon, of a week-day, devoted 
to this gathering. The object is: worthy of time 
enough, and the best time. If the choice had to be 
made, a church would be the gainer by having a 
teachers’-meeting instead of a mid-week prayer-meet- 
ing, rather than by consenting to do without a teach- 
ers’-meeting. But the teachers’-meeting might be 
held, in an emergency, on the same evening, or after- 
noon, as the mid-week prayer-meeting ; the former 
preceding or following the latter. Or, again, it might 
be held on a Sunday, just before or just after the 
regular school session ; in the one case, the lesson con- 
sidered being that of the day, and in the other case 
the lesson being that for the Sunday following. Either 
of these alternative plans would be simply better than 
nothing ; not a “half loaf,” but a bare bite. At one 
time or another, as at one place or another, and in 
one way or another, the teachers’-meeting is feasible 
in any country Sunday-school, as it is an imperative 
necessity. in every Sunday-school. 

The spirit which would meet and overcome the 
surface difficulties in the way of  teachers’-meeting 


‘in the country, would triumph quite as surely over 


the correspondent difficulties in the city. It is true 
that it is not always easy for a city worker to find 
time for due preparation for the special Christian 
duties that he has volunteered to perform; but it is 
equally true that he must find time, and therefore can 
find it, to make whatever preparation is needful for 
any good work that he has volunteered to attend to. 
Hence it is that a teacher’s failure to take time during 
the week for the preparation service that is represented 
in the teachers’-meeting, is his failure to be a competent 
teacher in his place on Sunday. 

The better the leader of a teachers’-meeting, the 
better the teachera>meeting. Whether he be the 
pastor, the superintendent, or one of the teachers, if 
he can lead the teachers wisely in their conference 
over the lesson they are set to teach, they will be the 
gainers by thus being led. But, after all, it is the 
conference over their lesson by the teachers that is 
the thing of chief importance in a teachers’-meeting ; 
and a conference can be secured where its leader is 
in no sense the superior of his fellows. Ten or a 
dozen teachers, or even two or three, coming together 
every week for a free and outspoken conference over 
their next lesson, will be likely to gain more from 
that conference than would five times their number 
who simply listened to a brilliant and scholarly ad- 
dress on the subject from their pastor. A teachers’- 
meeting can, in fact, lead itself, in the lack of a fitting 
leader. 

A teachers’-meeting is an essential in any well- 
ordered Sunday-school,—in city or country. There- 
fore a teachers’-meeting must be held; and because 
it must be held, it can be. It is feasible in every 
Sunday-school, because it is a necessity there. In 
this thing, as in other things, “where there’s a will 
there’s a way;” and here there must be a will in 
order that there may be a way. 





NOTES ON. OPEN LETTERS. 


Norr.—This department has its purpose and its limitations 
Its purpose is the giving and answering of such of the letters 
received by the Editor as, in his opinion, have, or onght to 
have, an interest to readers generally, and for which the space 
can conveniently be found. Its limitations are fixed by the 
requirements of other departments. There are times when 
ten letters which might have a place here are received, where 
one can be printed. Letters are warmly welcomed, and they 
are cordially invited, even though not all of them can be 
ee to. Under no circumstances is an anonymons letter 
either answered or read by the Editor. The signatare to 
every letter or postal card in an unfamiliar handwriting is 
first looked for. If that be lacking, the document is at once 
destroyed unread. Personal requests for aid in the selection 





or purchase of books, or other helps to study, cannot, as a rule, 
be responded to, in this department or by private letter. 


There is no such thing as “the best Bible commen- 
tary.” Commentaries are of varying value, according 
to the scope and limitations of their writers’ ability, and 
to the needs and tastes of their readers. One commen- 
tary is best in one liné for one set of readers; another 
in another line for another set of readers. And every 
commentary is sire to be improved on, in oné liné or 
another, by the work of some scholar in a current 
periodical—in these days of Bible study and Bible com- 
ment. Each Bible student must decide for himself what 
helps to study he is to have, and “what use he is to make 
of these. A West Virginia correspondent tells, as fol- 
lows, of a method that. he finds convenient, in keeping 
track of the best material in the leason-helps at his dis- 
posal, for use in times of fresh need:  « 


The majority of Sunday-school workers do not possess a good 
commentary on the whole of the Bible, and how this deficiency 
is to be met, is a problem that a great many teachers have tried 
hard to solve, After counting the cost of a commentary, they 
are often compelled either to go without one, or to purchase a 
brief one of one or two volumes. These,on account of their 
brevity, are often found to be.insufficient for the needs of the 
Sunday-school teacher; and not all of the larger commentaries 
are always satisfactory, because they are the conclusions of too 
few minds, The Sunday-school “helps” are generally better 
in this respect, but the objection to these has been that they are 
only temporary “helps; ” that is, used during the current year, 
and then laid aside. I havea plan by which I make perma- 
nent use of the “ helps.” On the margin of my Bible, at the 
point wheré the lesson begins, I mark the year (giving the last 
two figures of the date), and uaderneath this I note the quarter, 
To illustrate: In reading in my Bible the first lesson of this 
year, Luke1 : 5-17, I find on the margin, at verse 5, the figures 
’81, with 1 underneath them. I then knew that during the first 
quarter of 1881 we had the same lesson. When the same lesson 
occurs in two different years, as in this illustration, I do not 
re-mark my Bible, but make the needed reference from the first 
“help.” As the Sunday-school lessons go through the Bible 
once in seven years, we can, by this method, without additional 
expense, have a good commentary on the most. important. por- 
tions of the Bible. I do not know whether any plan like this 
has appeared in your pages or not; but I saw the need of some 
plan to use the old “helps,” which were accumulating from 
year to year, and which were almost useless after they had been 
onee used, because we cannot always recollect what passages ‘ 
were inthe Synday-school ‘lessbns, or in what’ pear’ Mey 
appeared. But by this method the old “helps” are about as 
valuable as a commentary, as they can be referred to quite 
readily. 
It is not to be supposed that all teachers or preachers 
will have the same view of truth. Yet every teacher or 
preacher who is called to declare himself must present 
as truth the view of truth which to his mind isthe cor- 
rect one. Yet it is one thing to present one’s own yiew 
of truth, and quite another thing to denounce another’s 
view of truth as bald and indefensibleerror. Letting in 
the light is a better mode of dispelling darkness than 
any attempt at brushing away the gloom and shadows 
could prove, If this principle were the rule of action, 
there would be less danger than now of unpleasantness 
of personal feeling as a result of intelligent and conscien- 
tious differences of opinion between lovers of the truth. 
A correspondent from New York State, who evidently 
is earnestly desirous ef knowing and doing her simple 
duty in the premises, makes inquiry in this line, as 
follows : at? 

Will you kindly, in an Editorial or in the Notes on.Open 
Letters, give your opinion regarding the courtesy due from a 
teacher to the teachings of her predecessor, or from a substitute 
to those of a regular teacher? Let me, by a personal illtstra- 
tion, show what I mean. I am so placed this year that it is 
literally impossible for me to attend regularly the one Sunday- 
school in the village. Yesterday I was ablé to go, and was 
asked to take a class of little girls. During the lesson hour I 
found that those children had been taught that. the only way 
to reach heaven is by being good. I was puzaled, and did not 
know what to do. Should I, a substitute, have contradicted 
the teachings of the one whom’ the little ones knew? On the 
other hand, how could I even seem to agree with such an idea? 
I tried to show gently, and with all couftesy to the regular 
teacher, that “being good,” though important in itself, is not 
the one thing needful ; but I doubt whether I was as wise, or 
as honest, as I might have been. 

Courtesy toward another teacher is entirely consistent 
with fidelity to truth, even where agreement with that 
teacher’s opinions is an utter impossibility. In the-case 
cited above as an illustration, it would not be ‘courteous, 
or proper, for the substitute to point out to the scholars 
the specific error of their teacher—as an error; but it 
would be both courteous and proper for that substitute 
to make clear to those scholars a truth as a truth that 
their regular teacher had not taught. It would be right 
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‘for the substitute to say plainly that God wants every 
child to be good, and that he so loved those who were 
not good that he sent his own Son to show them how to 
be good and to help them toward goodness if they would 
trust themzelves to him. By letting in the light in this 
way, the darkness would be made to disappear—without 
any discussion over its undesirableness. And this is a 
principle that has its application in many another sphere 
than that of the substitute Sunday-school teacher. 








A DREAM. 
BY MRS. M. F. BUTTS. 


Last night I dreamed the Messenger had come. 
Upon his serious lips no word, no look 

, Of promise or reproof in his calm eyes, 
I knew him well for one called Death, and yet 
Was not afraid, but rather felt within 
The timid stir of new-awakened love, 
With childish wonder blent. On what new way 
Were we about to fare? To what strange place, 
Rich with new beauties, did our footsteps tend? 
No doubts disturbed my comfortable faith 
In my strong guide; and so we two set out— 
We two alone—as on a journey bent 
From home to home; friends left a little while, 
And love expectant waiting at the end. 


Geneseo, N. Y. 


EXALT THE WORD. 
BY BISHOP CYRUS D, FOSS. 


God has spoken. Wehavehis Word, It is all abroad 
in the earth in more than three hundred languages. It 
has been copied by pen and press a thousand times more 

“than any other book. All down the ages it has been 
thrust upon the attention of the world, demanding search, 
belief, homage, obedience. 

It has been tested sharply, skilfully, remorselessly, and 
in multitudinous ways. Every joint in its celestial armor 

* has been tried again and again by swords and spears of 
infernal temper. Persecution has decreed its destruc- 
‘tion. Scientific theories have proclaimed its falsity. 
Rationalistic “higher criticism ” has self-complacently 
announced its utter lack of authenticity. All these and 
other forces of opposition have affected it very much as 
~thunder and storms do Ment Blanc. The clouds around 
its base only make it seem loftier and more resplendent. 

Is it not high time for those who teach the Bible to 
give a truce to nervousness, and go ahead as though 
nothing had happened? As, indeedynothing has hap- 
pened to affect in the slightest degree the substance of 
“the faith” or the all-conquering power of the Word. 
I am satisfied that religious doubt gets a large part of 
its currency in our time from the careless suggestion of 
it by ministers and Sunday-school teachers, who often 
crudely state and over-state objections which they have 
not the skill effectually to answer, thus making them- 
selves teachers of infidelity. The great business of the 
pulpit and of the Sunday-school is to teach the Bible, 
and to urge its claim on the belief and obedience of all 
who listen. Let us teach it, and not. busy ourselves in 
suggesting doubts about it. Children, youth, and the 
masses of church-going people, urgently need to know 
what the Bible says. 

I plead with young ministers to exalt the Word of 
God. Don’t be perpetually apologizing for the Lord 
God Almighty. . Find owt what he has said, and tell the 
people. There was hard sense in the reply of a plain 
man who was urged to read Watson’s “ Apology for the 
Bible,” and who, misapprehending the technical mean- 
ing of a single word, answered, “No, I don’t want it; 
the Bible needs no apology.” Paul’s charge to Timothy 
is everlastingly timely,—‘“I charge thee before God, 
preach the word.” Preach it, proclaim it, and trust 
God to make a way for it to the hearts of men. Preach 
it, and not some weak dilution of it. Treat it as your 
Lord did. Consider well what he said about it, and what 
he did with it. Hesaid, “Search the Scriptures; for... 
they .. . testify of me;” and, “If they hear not Moses 
-and the prophets, neither will they be persuaded, though 
one rose from the dead.” And in the pinch of his sorest 
need he turned to the Old Testament, and used what he 
found there as the very word of God. In his forty days’ 
duel with the Devil he drew no sword but what fits my 
hand as well as his. He seemed to have no concern as 
to whether the whole Bible is verbally inspired or not, 
or as to whether Moses wrote the whole of the Penta- 
teuch ; but, keeping his eye on the foe, he thrust his 
. hand back as though almost at random, and drew from 
the sheath of Deuteronomy three good blades before whose 

_ glittering points Satan fled. Dig evermore in this ex- 
j haustless mine. The grandly effective preachers are 








biblical preachers. The greatest sermons are those which 
make the Word seem great. 

Sunday*school teachers, exalt the Word. Your great 
business in preparation is to find out what God says, 
Your general study of the Bible ought to consist largely 
in a comparison of Scripture with Scripture, and in 
thoughtful and prayerful meditation on the Word itself ; 
and your special preparation of the lesson should be 
chiefly a diligent search after the very meaning of the 
Holy Spirit in the verses. Teach your scholars to handle 
the Book, to find the verses promptly, to reverence it as 
the very Word of God, to obey it. 

The Sunday-school should be a Bible-school, and 
nothing else. I wish its name could be changed to that. 
In these days of blackboards and orchestras, and Sun- 
day-school libraries, and multiplied other appliances, 
let it not be forgotten what all theSe things are for, and 
let them not crowd aside the very thing for which the 
Sunday-school exists. Dr. James W. Alexander, one of 
the most suggestive of wrfters on preaching and Sunday- 
school teaching, gave most emphatic testimony on this 
point: “ Having been, in one or another capacity, busied 
about Sunday-schools for forty years, I venture my judg- 
ment, that, if a pupil must forgo one or the other,—the 
explanation of the meaning by question and answer, or 
the possession of the text in his memory verbatim,—he 
had better let go the former. With those attainments 
which such knowledge insures or infers, there is no part 
of household and juvenile learning so valuable as what 
in good old idiomatic mother-English is called getting 
verses by heart. Having almost worn out my eyes by 
reading and study, let me testify to you, of all I ever 
learned I most prize what is level to you all,—that is, 
the knowledge of the English Bible; and for one verse 
that I know by heart I wish I knew a hundred.” 

Parents are under the pressure of an obligation con- 
cerning the Bible which it is to be feared very few of 
them justly appreciate, and which many totally ignore. 
Let a father distinctly admit the truth of these three 
propositions: 1. That the greatest want of his children 
is religions knowledge and motive; 2. That the Bible 
is the chief storehouse of such knowledge and motive; 
8. That the character and the eternal destiny of his 
children are largely dependent on their use of the Bible, 
—and how can he fail to be a priest in his own house- 
hold? Do not suppose your duty done if you give each 
of your children a gilt-edged copy of the Bible, and send 
them to the Sunday-school and take them to church. 
Before they are old enough to read, teach them to love 
the Bible. Teach them its stories and precepts. Read 
to them some of the numerous excellent books of Bible 
history. They will listen as they would to Msop or 
Mother Goose. 

They will surprise and delight you with deep questions 
about God and duty and destiny. And what they thus 
learn they will never forget. Train them in private 
prayer and in family worship. I regard the decay of home 
worship as one of the alarming signs of our times, Have 
a family altar, and make the worship there varidus and 
interesting. I remember with perpetual gratitude such 
an altar, at which my father so read the Scriptures as to 
hold attention, now and then reading them with moist- 
ened eye and tremulous lip, and which my widowed 
mother kept up until her sons were old enough to take 
her place. I can never forget my father’s last words to 
his sons, words weighted with deep and lasting power of 
impression because backed by a life which justified such 


God of thy father, and serve him with a perfect heart and 
with a willing mind: . .. if thou seek him, he will be found 
of thee; but_if thou forsake hin® he will cast thee off 
forever.” One of those four sons soon followed the father 
to the better country, and the other three all followed 
their father’s steps into the ministry of the same church. 
When, ip her ninetieth year, the aged mother passed on 
to the goodly fellowship above, she left the old family 
Bible to the sole survivor, with this inscription, “This 
time-worn, time-stained holy Book, the guide and direc- 
tor of a once happy, unbroken household in their daily 
worship of the triune God, remains a precious relic, 
which I transfer to my deur son.” . 

The private reading and study of the Holy Scriptures is, 
of course, the solid basis for the proper use of them in 
the pulpit, the Sunday-school, and the family, and, when 
duly accompanied by needed explanatory readings and 
prayer, it is the tap-root of the Christian life. In some 
homes many books have crowded out “the one Book,” 
or have crowded it into very narrow quarters. The daily 
paper is regularly read; the religious weekly and the 
literary magazine receive attention ; some favorite books 





dying counsel,—“ And thou, ... my son, know thou the |, 


Christians, and of religiously disposed, church-going 
people, give their Bible any regular, thoughtful, de- 
liberate attention every day? Too often this great duty 
and priceless privilege is left to odd scraps of time, or 
omitted altogether. 

A striking proof of the divinity of the Bible is that 
it has accomplished so much in the world in spite 
of the misuse, or non-use, or imperfect use, of it by 
its friends, Who doubts that Christian character 
would be far richer, and church activities ‘tenfold 
more successful, if Christians generally would put in 
practice the most familiar suggestions concerning the 
use of the Word of God? I submit these: 1, Read the. 
Bible regularly every day; 2. As nearly as possible ata 
fixed hour; 3, Alone in your room; 4. Never when in 
haste; 5. The morning is the best time, but if you have 
found no other opportunity during the day, take time 
immediately before retirement at night; 6. Read in 
course; 7. Select, in addition, from any part of the 
Bible, such passages as you especially need; 8 From 
time to time read largely,—several chapters, or a whole 
Epistle or other book, at a sitting. In this way give 
your Bible a chance to pour into your soul its great tides 
of truth; 9. Above all, read devoutly, as for your soul’s 
life. Prayer is the key that unlocks the Word. 

Two things have often struck thoughtful observers of 
the religious life,—the maturest saints are those most 
saturated with the Bible, and those who read it most 
love it best, and find the most in it that is fresh and 
new. In my early ministry I had occasion frequently to 
visit an aged man who had been for many years bed- 
ridden. His spiritual life was constantly fed from the 
perennial fountains, and I always found him serene, and 
often triumphant, One day I found him with a large 
copy of the Psalms in his thin white hands, and said to 
him, “Father Knapp, you do not seem tired of the 
Word.” “Tired of the Word!” he answered; “no, in- 
deed. I have read the whole Bible through sixty-seven 
times, and am now as far as the Psalms in my sixty- 
eighth reading of it; and I declare to you, pastor, I have 
found more in it that is fregh and new this time than 
ever before.” Truly, “thy testimonies are wonderful,” 
By some means, by all means, exalt the Word. “ Wis- 
dom is the principal thing; therefore get wisdom. .., 
Exalt her, and she shall promote thee.” 


Philadelphia. 





INTRODUCING THOUGHTS. 
BY AMOS R. WELLS, 


A little child once declared that she liked a certain 
sermon because there were so many “likes” init. For 
the same reason, that child would have liked Christ as 
a. Sunday-school teacher, And we teachers will gain 
Christ’s success in the same measure as we gain his 
power of putting the whole universe back of our thought. 

For a thought comes forcibly from our minds in pro- 
portion as we see its relatedness. If we have put it into 
connection with a score of things, that score get behind 
it and push. An unrelated thought comes as tamely 
from the mind as a Jack from ita box when the spring 
is broken, And so when a Sunday-school teacher would 
present a truth energetically, he must look all around 
the truth, crowd his mind with applications of the 
truth, fall in love with its beauty from many,rpoints of 
view, in brief, become thoroughly acquainted with the 
truth, and its enthusiastic friend. 

How, now, shall we introduce the truth to the child? 
It is the manner of some to take the truth and the child, 
and bump heads together,—a process which very naturally 
develops a mutual shyness. 

The true teacher, on the contrary, is a skilled master 
of ceremonies, From the crowd of likenesses, illustra- 
tions, and applications which have made him and the 
truth acquainted, he chooses one to go with it and act as 
mutual friend, to introduce the stranger thought to the 
child’s mind, and put the two on easy terms together, 

He does not make the common mistake of sending 
along the entire crowd, so that the introduced is lost 
in the throng of masters of ceremonies, so that the truth 
is confused, and acquaintanceship embarrassed by the 
parade of illustration. He knows that where one para- 
ble makes, two mar, and three ruin. 

Nor will the shrewd teacher ever attempt introduction 
by something other than a mutual friend of both parties, 
—the truth and the child’s mind. The myth of 
Alcestis may be connected with your own thought of 
resurrection, but it is itself a stranger to the child’s mind. 
The true mutual friend would be the metamorphosis of 
the butterfly. 





are often in hand,—but what proportion of professing 


Is that comparison stale? In seeking for fresh and 













































































“brilliant illustrations, we are apt to forget that the longer 
the mutual friend has known both parties, the more apt 
will he be at furthering their acquaintance. The butter- 
fly is truly to usa trite illustration of the resurrection, 
but not to the child. 

Do not push forward the thought first, and after a ten 
minutes’ awkward, floundering parley between it and the 
‘child’s mind, proceed to introduce them by your illustra- 
tion. -After two people have talked together for ten 
“minutes, they either need no introduction by that time, 
‘or have destroyed the possibility of acquaintanceship. 
‘Tilustration first. 

And after the introduction two mistakes may be made. 

“The introducing illustration may keep on chattering, not 
allowing the truth and the mind of the child to say a 
‘Word to each other. A master of ceremonies, who knows 

his business, knows when to draw quietly back, and leave 
‘thé new acquaintanceship room to grow. The illustration 
ié not the end, but the means. 

The other mistake is in allowing the mutual friend to 
“withdraw abruptly, before the two, the stranger thought 
and the child’s mind, have brokentheice. Let him stay 

“and put in a clever word now and then, until the acquaint- 
* gniceship can stand by itself. 

Nor is there any reason why, with every fresh truth, a 
fresh illustration should strut forward.. Those social 

‘gasemblies are best managed which are planned by one 
Wise woman, and permeated throughout by her thought- 
fulness, words of tact, and shrewd bits of engineering. 
One mistress to a party, as one cook to the broth. And 
‘go if you can find one illustration which is on good terms 
“with all the truths in the lesson, and familiar also to the 
“child’s mind, by all means let that one illustration hold 
sway, asa genial host, throughout the entire half-hour, 
‘and associate the whole together. 

’ But when the illustration ceases to illustrate, part with 

It, regretfully but promptly; as I, following my own 
advice, must here part with the illustration which has 
done duty hitherto. 

In this whole matter, as in all others, only painstaking 
deserves or gains success. .A genius for parable is rare. 
Gift here means the .poet’s power, his breadth of vision, 
his depth of sympathy, his tact and sense of fitness. 
“But though it is a poet’s gift, it need riot be born in 
one, How may we gaiii skill in illustration? 

.. Inthe first place, by gaining knowledge. Why should 
. Jewish history seem real, isolated, as it so often is, from 
all other history? We, too, have a Father Abraham. 

+ Swear crossed a river once, as, and yet not as, did Joshua. 
Sompare Washington’s farewell address with Samuel’s. 
And, too, without science, such sciences as geology and 

,astronomy, a Sunday-school teacher is but half armed. 
“How wonderfully and inspiringly God’s two books supple- 

-~ment each other, no one can guess who has not put the 
two together. In brief, for the theme is infinite, almost 
any fact, once learned, has constant surprises of useful- 
mess, and in no ways more frequently than this of illus- 
‘tration, 

In the next place, by gaining sympathy. No one can 
‘well use illustrations who is out of touch with his fellows. 
The best possible illumination of life questions is the 
story of the lives around you,—tbeir trials and triumphs. 
Do you know a child who has done a heroic deed, though 
quietly, for the Master? Have you a friend who has 

* Conquered some sore temptation? Have you met a good 
man struggling against some inherited evil tendency? 

* Have you knowledge of the disastfous results of some 
single lie? Life comes closest to life, and experience 
furnishes the best similes. 

: And then we may study books, and learn how effective 
writers have used illustrations. A note-book collection 
of these will be helpful, even though the making of it is 
the end of it; for this study will help us toward the 
teacher's chief goal,—the power of putting things in the 
best way. 

The newspapers should be one of the most fruitful 
fields for the gleaning of illustrations; and so they will 
be, when they learn to chronicle the good as thoroughly 
and brilliantly as they now chronicle the bad. 

Of course,—though an “ of course ” seldom practically 
accepted,—a Bible character is the very best illustration 

of a Bible character, the Old Testament of the New, the 

last lesson of this, Moses of Paul, and Sinai of Hermon. 

And of course, top,—though again a belied “ of course,” 
—the less the illustration given by the teacher, and the 
more given by the scholar in answer to questions, the 
more vivid theimpression. Too often we teachers smack 
owt lips at the coming of the — and launch out 
into harangue. 4 
Let us see in all this much more Gas a scheme of in- 

directions, It is no easy task to find’ the best way into 


a child’s mind, nor quite without pains and difficulty is 
the imitation of the Teacher who spoke Marie things in 
parables. 

Antioch College, Ohio. 





BLESSINGS NEAR AT HAND. 
BY SARAH K. BOLTON. 


We look too far for blessings ; 
We seek too far for joys: 
We ought to be like children 

Who find their chiefest toys 


Ofttimes in nearest attic, 
Or in some dingy lane; 

Their aprons full of weeds or flowers, 
Gathered in su or rain. 


Within the plainest cottage 
Unselfish love may grow ; 
The sweetest, the divinest gift 
Which mortals ever know. 


We ought to count our joys, not woes ; 
Meet care with winsome grace; 

For discontent plows furrows 
Upon the loveliest face. 

Hope, freedom, sunlight, knowledge, 
Come not to wealth alotie ;— 

He who looks far for blessings 
Will overlook his own. 


Cambridge, Mase. 





OUR SUNDAY IN NAZARETH. 
BY THE REV. J. L. EWELL. 


We rode toward Nazareth from the south, across the 
broad plain of Esdraelon, with so fierce a rain beating in 
our faces, that at one time our horses wheeled sideways 
in spite of all our efforts ; then we mounted to the table- 
land of Galilee up, up the steepest ascent we found in all 
Palestine, and by a craggy path so narrow in places that 
my horse could not put his fore-feet down side by side. 
From the top we went down a gentle descent a little way, 
and then fait white Nazareth lay before us, nestling amid 
her encompassing hills just as she did when Divine wis- 
dom appointed this secluded mountain dell to be the 
earthly home of Him whose name is above every name. 

After reaching our camping-ground, we shivered in 
the chilly rain until our tardy tents were up, ate our wel- 
come evening dinner while we kept our feet up out of the 
mire and water with difficulty, and retired early in our 
damp tents. During the night the wind rose to a gale, 
and the rain poured, accompanied with vivid lightning 
and heavy thunder, but the Lord was our keeper. 

The next day was Sunday, April 15,—our Sunday 
in Nazareth. It was showery, but there were welcome 
intervals of sunshine, which revived our drooping spirits 
as we sat in it, on the rocks back-of our tents, and read 
the Gospel narratives of the favored town. Afterwards 
we went down to the only fountain in the place, and 
watchéd the Nazarene women and girls as they came to 
fill their great earthen jars, and thought of the holy 
Child that, no doubt, often came there with his. mother. 
A little way off, women were baking bread on hot stones 
in low out-of-door ovens. We tasted one of the thin gray 
sheets, and found it palatable. 

In the afternoon, we climbed the hill that rises behind 
the town to a height of four hundred feet, and we were 
astonished and delighted at the view. Beginning at the 
north-east, and turning tv the right, we beheld majestic 
Hermon “soaring, snow-clad,” then the little Sea of Gali- 
lee with the purple table-lands of Moab fora background; 
next, Tabor’s solitafy dome, then Little Hermon and 
sterile Gilboas and now we had turned until we were 
facing southward, and we saw fair and fertile Esdraelon 
stretching away to the foot of Carmel, whose long line 
ran north-westerly,—that is, south-westerly as we looked 
at it,—and rose higher and higher until it jutted, a bold 
promontory, into the blue Mediterranean to the west. 
We felt sure that our Lord must have loved to climb 
this hill, and gaze on its rich panorama of mountain, 
valley, and plain, of lake and sea, and to meditate here 
on the sacred dssociations of many a point in view, and 
here to fit himself, by solitary communion with his 
Father, for that career which was to hallow this region 
beyond all that it had witnessed, even in the lives of an 
Elijah and Elisha. 

As we came down, we turned a little to the right, and 
visited the Eoglish Orphan Asylum. Its solid buildings 
and beautiful terraced gardens are typical of the work it 
is doing for the girls of Galilee, It has eighty pupils, 
and ten of these had been confirmed the year before. 





The parent society is introducing similar schools into 


the neighboring villages with very encouraging results. 
When we were about to leave, the teachers offered us 
some refreshments after the pleasant English custom, 
and there was one article on the tray that almost made 
us homesick,—that was sugared doughnuts. We could 
not help expressing our agreeable surprise; and they told 
us that their German gardener had once worked in 
Wellesley, Massachusetts, and had found his wife there. 
She had taught them how to eook these sugared dough- 
nuts, and had told them thatall Yankees had a weakness 


woutan 1 

' The next day-we explored the dear old town: more 
thoroughly. We found it a busy place, and its specialty 
seemed to be making a rude single-bladed knife, witha 
curved horn handle, and a ring to fasten it to the girdle. 
What isa boy #0 eager to get-—and so quick to lose—as a 
knife? 

What better symbol could there be of boyhood, or 
what better memento of the home of Him whom the new 
version terms “‘the boy Jesus”? 

May we uot add, with all reverence, what more ‘atting 


_| reminder that boyhood with all its overflowing life 


belongs to Him? 
Millbury, Mass, 





THE MESSAGE OF A POEM. 


A TRUE INCIDENT. 
BY LEIGH YOUNGE. . 


The May sunshine danced among the fresh leaves of 
the trees In Washington Park, and fell in flecks upon 
the velvety turf, the birds sang blithely overhead, but 
théré was no responsive gleam in the eyes or on the face 
of the lady who sat listlessly on one of the rustic benches 
of the little park. 

‘ “ How can I bear it? how can I bear it?” she said, 
wringing her hands in agony. 

Philadelphia is the city of churches, and the chimes of. 
bells, some near at hand and some far distant, echoed 
and re-echoed their sweet invitations on that sunny Sun- 
day morning. But to-all the gentle wooing she shook 
her head, saying: 

“T cannot! oh, I cannot go into the church! How 
can I think of aught but my own burden?” 

A genuine child of God was she; but her health had 
failed, and with it came great agony of mind, On that 
very afternoon she was to submit to a severe surgical 
operation, and the physician had sent her out for’ the 
fresh air, hoping it would revive her spirits. She had 
walked across the- park, meaning to go to the great 
church on the other side, whose doors were so hospitably 
open. But her heart failed her. She could not go, and, 
instead, sat in solitude, thinking of her own troubles, 
until a strain of music caught her ear, and the words 
were wafted by the breeze: 

* All this I bore for thee, 
What hast thou borne for me ?” 

“My Saviour and my God!” she murmured, “The 
cross thou bore for me. Shall I not bear this for thee? 
I will go into the church ; perhaps I shall find another 
message for me there.” } 

Just as she entered, the minister arose and took his 
text, which was the Twenty-third Psalm. As, verse by 
verse, he went through that matchless lyric of the eges, 
so dear to the hearts of all God’s children, she felt'as if 
every word were addressed to her personally, so piercing 
was the look that the minister seemed to fix upon her 
from under his heavy, overhanging brows. Her heart 
rebuked her for her faithlessness. 

“Yea, though I walk through the valley of the shadow,” 
she said to herself, “how can I fear aught-of ill,—for 
has he not said, ‘I will be with thee, and with my red 
and my staff wil! comfort thee’? ” 

Spell-bound she listened. Almost inspired, it seemed 
to her, that sermon was. And when the speaker closed 
with one of the most exquisite poems she had ever heard 
in her life, she tried to repeat every avord as it fell from 
his lips, to fix it in her memory. But when it was done, 
only the refrain could she succeed in recalling ; but it 
sang in her heart all the day. 

When the service was over, she turned to the gentle- 
man next to her, and said : 

* Can you tell mie, sir, who it is that preached to-day? if 

“No,” was the answer; “I am sorry I cannot. He is 
a member of the General Assembly, and is, I think, 
from the South ; but I did not catch his name.” 

“Oh, I must find out!” she said, with tears in her eyes. 

“Tf you will wait a few moments, madam,” he said 
kindly, “ I will ascertain for you.” 

In five minutes he returned with the name written.on 
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a slip of paper, and gave it to her. Thanking him 
heartily, she turned and slowly left the church. P 
Several days after, in his box in the extemporized post- 


_ office at Horticultural Hall, where the General Assembly 


was in session, Dr. Y—— found a note. It was written 
in pencil, evidently by a weak, trembling hand, on the 
whity-brown paper of the Polyclinic Hospital, and dated 
from Room 19. , 

“Dear sir,” the note ran, “ would it be possible for 
you to come here to see me for a little while? Since I 


listened to your sermon last Sunday morning I have} 


been through a severe surgical operation, and am too 
weak to write; but I must tell you how much you have 
helped me to undergo it, for as I sank into the uncon- 
aciousness of anssthesia, 
**T am sure I heard him say 

As my senses passed away : 

“O silly soul! come near me ; 

My sheep should never fear me. 

I am the Shepherd true.”’’ 


T hope it is not asking too much, but it would be a very 


great pleasure to me to look into your face. If you can- 
* not come, will you let me know where I can find those 


beautiful verses? They will ever be associated in my 
mind with this fiery furnace through which I have been 
called to walk, and the help that ugh you has been 
given to enable me to bear it. I am not out of danger 
yet, and to-morrow I will be better here or—there; but 
either way it is all right.” 

The note had been delayed, and was two days old 
before it was received. Dr. Y_— was engaged for an 
important committee meeting. But, n to say, 
such an appeal was not passed unheeded. He handed 
me the note with a request that I should go at once and 
see Miss Eames, and tell her he would come. 

When I reached the hospital, however, I was told that 
the lady had been removed to a boarding-house, and was 
doing well. There were more delays before I could ob- 
tain the address; and when at length I found the place, 
it was only to learn that she had left for her home in a 
distant city. With much difficulty I obtained that ad- 
dress also; and Dr. Y——- wrote, enclosing a copy of the 
poem, which was one written by that sweetest among 


singers, Frederick W. Faber. 


The letter reached its destination in safety, and now the 
lady writes me that the poem is pasted in her Bible with 


.Dr. Y——’s name, a marginal reference to Psalm 23, 


and the date when she heard his sermon written under- 
neath. It is one of her precious treasures, to be looked 
at in all times of sorrow and distress, And a never-failing 
spring of comfort. 

“Never,” said Dr. Y——, “haveI repeated that poem in 
a sermon,—and it is one of my favorites,—but that at least 
one request, and frequently more, has come to me, from 
persons whom I had never met, for copies of ‘The True 


‘Shepherd.’ ” ? 


Danville, Ky. 





GOD WAITS TO BE TRUSTED. 


BY THOMAS LAURIE, D.D. 


The “New Revision” has not received the popular 
favor which it deserves, and yet it becomes more precicus 
every day to those who use it, and especially to those 
who are called to set forth God’s truth to others. 

There is one improvement in it over the “Old Ver- 
sion” of such great practical value that I would like to 
point it out to the readers of The Sunday School Times. 

Though Romans 3 : 3 was written on purpose for the 
encouragement of faith, yet & disheartened disciple need- 
ing precisely the comfort it was meant to supply might 
read over and over that scripture in the Old Version 
and find nothing but the following jumble of words, that 


‘do not convey one intelligible idea: ‘‘ What if some did 


not believe? shall their unbelief make the faith of 
God without effect?” Now what is the faith of God? 
Is it faith which he exercises, or faith of which he is the 
object? and how does our unbelief make such faith of 
none effect? Even so this scripture cannot teach that 
our unbelief has forfeited the right of putting our trust 
in God. Alas for all of us if that were true! 

Now read the same scripture in the clear rendering 
of the New Revision: “ What if some were without faith ? 
shall their want of faith make of none effect the faithful- 
ness of God?” And with this agrees that other scrip- 
ture, “If we believe not, yet he abideth faithful.” Now 
the words run over with comfort substantial and endur- 
ing. We cannot open our eyes witbout seeing it, and it 
stays with us, dispensing new supplies of comfort al! the 
while. The Adversary is never better pleased than when 


1 Note.—The poem is given in the department of Worth Repeating 
¢ im the present issue of The Sunday School Times.—Tuz Eprzon. 





he can persuade us that our unbelief forfeits the right. 
to believe, and so the benefit that would come from be- 
lieving. But this assures us that our failure to believe 
produces no change in God. He abides as worthy to be 
trusted as before, afid waits,—I had almost said,—impa- 
tient to slfow us how much he desires us to “ know what 
is the exceeding greatness of his power to us-ward who 
believe; ” and the moment we place reliance on his 
grace we enjoy the whole of the greatness of that power 
unimpaired. — 

And if this is true of absolute unbelief, much more is 
it true of weakness in our faith. No matter how defec- 
tive faith may be, God’s worthiness to be trusted remains 
the same, and the blessings that result from trust in him 
suffer no diminution. These truths are as honorable to 
God as they are refreshing to fainting souls. How often, 
when the pastor seeks to “speak a word in season to him 
that is weary,” he is met by the reply, “ Yes, that may 
all be true, but my faith is so weak that it is not for me.” 
And what if your faith is weak? do you not need so much 
the more the grace procured for you by the blood of the 
Lamb? And there it is, all ready and waiting for your 
acceptance. That is a sweet word concerning Christ that 
speaks of him as “ waiting to be gracious ;” and nothing 
is needed on our part but simply to set to our seals that 
God is true when he thus describes his love, and so find 
present peace and abiding blessing in his unchanged and 
unchanging power to save. 

Centuries ago, ewen long before the Old Version came 
into existence, good George Herbert gave expression to 
this truth in the following dialogue betwee’ a disciple 
weak in faith and the Saviour in whom he trusted: 

“ Sweetest Saviour, if my soul 
Were but worth the having, 
Quickly should I then control 
Any thought of waving. 

But when all my care and pains 
Cannot give the name of gains 
To thy wretch so full of stains, 
What delight or hope remains ? 

“What (Child), is the balance thine? 
Thine the poise and measure ? 
If I say, ‘ Thou shalt be mine,’ 
Finger not my treasure.” 

Providence, R. I. 








FOR CHILDREN AT HOME. 


—_—_——_—»———_——. 
THE MOST USEFUL TREE. 


BY FRANK H, STAUFFER, 


The shower drove the children in-doors, It did not 
matter much, for darkness had settled down, and mamnia 
was lighting the lamps. 

“What shall we play now?” boisterously asked Fred. 

“ Stage-coach,” suggested Harry. 

“That is too noisy,” thoughtfully objected Fanny. 
“Tt will give mamma the headache.” 

“ Hot-Butter-Beans,” proposed little Susy, in a squeak- 
ing voice. 

“T think we have romped enough,” decided George, 
the most demure of the group. “Some other sort of 
enjoyment is in order now.” 

“A sensible remark,” commented mamma, 

She placed writing materials upon the table, sat down 
with her sewing, and pleasantly asked: 

“ What is the most useful tree in the world? Each 
of you take a sheet of paper, and name the tree, giving 
your reasons for thinking so. It will be an exercise in 
composition, and will test your general information.” 

“T think it is a capital idea,” cried George, as he 
caught up one of the pencils. 

The only protest.came from little Susy. 

““Mamna, I can’t p’ay it,” whinedshe, “I can’t yite.” 

They all laughed but mamma, who said: 

“That is so, little dear. Well, here are the scissors. 
Take a sheet of paper and make adoll.” _ 

That caught Susy’s fancy, and she was soon snipping 
away to little purpose, her chubby mouth imitating every 
twist of the scissors. 

“Mother, we ought to be limited as to time,” sug- 
gested Fanny. 

“Yes, I did not think of that,” replied mamma. “It 
wants a quarter of eight. When the clock strikes eight, 
the compositions must be folded up and handed to me.” 

“ But look at George!” cried Harry. “ He has got the 
start of us.” 

“ He should not be blamed for that,” replied mamma. 
“ Perhaps he will be through five minutes sooner.” — 

A very much absorbed party they were for the stipu- 





lated fifteen minutes. They were so quiet that the clock 


seemed to tick unusually loud., The cat got up from 
her place on the rug, and walked dround the table, and 
crooked her back, as if puzzled over the prolonged 
stillness, 

. When the clock struck eight, the children folded up 
their compositions and handed them to mamma. Little 
Susy had fallen asleep; her head was resting on her arm, 
the bright, sharp scissors extended along her cheek, in 
dangerous proximity to her eye. Fanny first removed 
the scissors and then Susy; she tossed the former into 
the work-basket and deposited the latter on the lounge, 
making her comfortable, and fondly kissing the flushed 
cheeks, 

Mamma adjusted her glasses, picked up one of the 
compositions, and read aloud as follows: 

“ What would we do without the caoutchouc or India- 
rubber tree? From the juice anumber of useful articles’ 
are made, such as gum boots, gum coats, gum blankets, 
tents, dolls, baby rattles, nursing-bottles, umbrellas, car- 
springs, etc.” 

“The rubber-tree,” commented mamma, “ abounds 
most on the rich lush flats of the Amazon, The prin- 
cipal market is Para, whither the rubber is carried on the 
backs of Indian porters or mules. Brazil alone markets 
about fifteen million dollars’ worth of rubber every year.” 

The next composition was the following: 

“T suggest the bread-fruit tree as the most useful tree. 
At least I should think so if I lived in the tropics, It is 
largely found in the islands of the Pacific, The fruit, 
when dead ripe, is as sweet and nourishing as bread. 
The pulp is made into a delicious pudding by adding 
cocoanut milk. The South Sea Islanders make cloth 
out of the bark, and it is as handsome as cloth spun from 
cotton or wool, but will not last as long.” 

“It is a beautiful tree, for I have seen it growing in 
the botanical gardens,” mamma said, “ A lazy house- 
keeper might consider herself happy with bread-trees 
and cow-trees growing in her garden.” 

“The baker and the milkman would be likely to pro- 
test,” remarked Harry. 

“T think the cocoanut palm is the most useful tree,” 
read mamma, as she opened the third composition, “It 
furnishes food and milk. Sugar can be made from the 
sap and cooking utensils from the nuts, The fiber which 
envelopes the nuts can be made into cordage, and is most 
excellent for calking ships, as it swells when it imbibes 
the water, and does not rot, like tow. Oil for lamps is 
expressed from the fruit, and umbrellas are made out of 
the dry, plaited leaves.” 

“The palms are all valuable,” commented mamma, 
“The date-palm furnishes dates, sugar, starch, baskets, 
mats, etc. The coqtfita-palm furnishes the Chilians with 
palm-honey, which equals the best molasses. From the 
piassata-palm of Brazil is procured vegetable ivory, and 
the coarse brooms used in all parts of the world for 
cleaning streets.” 

The last composition was the longest and best: 

‘The bamboo-tree is the most useful tree in the world, 
It is used for almost every conceivable purpose. In 
building houses, its large stems serve for pillars, rafters, 
and planks; the leaves furnish thatching for the roof, 
and the small fibers matting for the floor. It is manu- 
factured into bedsteads, tables, chairs, musical instru- 
ments, baskets, sieves, cups, brooms, soles of shoes, pipes, 
bows and arrows, twine, candle-wick, and fiber for stuff- 
ing pillows. It is made into boats, sails, cables, rigging, 
fishing-rods, and life preservers known as swimming- 
jackets. It is used in agriculture for plows, carts, wheel- 
barrows, fences, and water-pipes. Its small shoots form 
chop-sticks; its more tender shoots are boiled and eaten ; 
its pith is turned into pickles and sweetmeats; and the 
thick juice is regarded as a valuable medicine.” . 

As mamma folded up the last composition, shé looked 
around, and said: 

“ According to the evidence presented, it is not hard 
for me to make a decision.” 

“Well, I should think not,” declared Harry. “The 
bamboo tree takes the prize. It is easy to tell that is 
George’s composition.” 

“But it isn’t,” replied mamma, laughing. “It is 
Fanny’s.” Whereupon Fanny grew very red in the face. 

“didn’t know the branches grew large enough to 
build houses with,” Harry said. 

“Many of the canes are thicker than a man’s arm,” 
stated Fanny. “The tree reaches the height of eighty 
feet, and bears neither blossom nor fruit.” 

“There is a good deal to be learned about trees,” 
George sagely remarked. 

“ And a good deal to be learned about pretty much 
everything,” added mamma. 





Berwyn, Pa. . ‘ 















LESSON HELPS. 


a 


LESSON CALENDAR. 
[Firat Quarter, 1800.} 


‘ 3, January 5.—The Forerunner A 
2 January 12.~—The Song of Mary 
% January 19.—The Song of Zachart 
/°% January 26.—Joy Over the Child Jesus 
. & February 2.—Jesus Brought Into the Temple 
' @ Bebruary 9.—Childbood and Youth of Jesus.................... 
February 16.—The Ministry of Joho 
’ 08 Pebruary 21.—The Temptation of Jesus ....................00000- 


Lake 1 : 5-17 
Luke 1 : 46-55 
> 67-80 














Luke 3 : 7-22 
-Luke 4 : 1-13 





10, March 9.—The Great Physician 
“ML. March 16.—The Dranght of Fishes 
¢ 32, March 23.—Christ Forgiving Sin 
_ Be March 30.—Review ; or, Temperance Lesson, Gal. 6: 1-10; or, Miasion- 
"gry Lesson, Psa. 72 : 1-20. 


_ 


» LESSON IX., SUNDAY, MARCH 2, 1890. 
Tite: JESUS AT NAZARETH. 


LESSON TEXT. 


(Luke 4: 16-32. Memory verses, 18-21.) 
COMMON VERSION. REVISED VERSION. 
164 And he came to Naz’a-réth,|16 And he came to Nazareth, 
where he haf been brought up:| where he had been brought 
* ‘and, as bis-custom was, he went up: and he entered, as hiscus- 
* intothe synagogue on the sabbath tom was, into the synagogue 
« Gey, and stood up for to read, on the sabbath day, and stood 
17 And there was delivered unto | 17 up to read. And there was 
“pli the book of the prophet E-si’- delivered unto him 'the book 
“fas, And when he had opened of the prophet I-si/iah. And 
the book, he found the place he opened the *book, and 
/ where it was written, found the place where it was 
, 18 The Spirit of the Lord ts written, 
upon me, because he hath|18 The Spirit of the Lord is upon 
“anointed me to preach the gospel me, 
‘to the poor ; he hath sent me to *Becanse he anointed me to 
.- heal the brokenhearted, to preach preach *good tidings to the 
* deliverance to the captives, and poor: 
“pecovering of sight to the blind, He hath sent me to proclaim 
té set at liberty thém that are rélease to the captives, 
+. bruised, And recovering of sight to the 
19 To preach the acceptable blind, 
_ Year of the Lord. To set at liberty them that are 
“20 And he closed the book, and bruised, 
®ve tt again to the minister,and | 19 To proclaim the acceptable 
sat down. And the eyes of all year of the Lord. 
them that were in the synagogue | 29 And he closed the * book, and 
were fastened on him. gave it back to the attendant, 
: 21 And‘he began to say unto and sat down: and the eyes of 
~ them, This day is this Scripture all in the synagogue were fas- 
§ in your ears, 21 tenedon him, And he began 
-@ And all bare him witness, to say unto them, To-day hath 
@nd wondered at the gracious this scripture been fulfilled in 
wena which proceeded out of | 22 your ears, And all bare him 
his mouth. And they said, Is not witness, and wondered at the 
“this J0’seph’s son? words of grace which pro- 
¢. 98 And he said unto them, Ye|. ceeded out of his mouth: and 
will surely say unto me this;  they*said, Is not this Joseph’s 
_ proverb; Physician, heal thyself: | 23 son? And he said unto them, 
“whatsoever we have heard done Doubtless ye will say unto me 
in Ca-per’na-tm, do also here in this parable, Physician, heal 
, thy country. thyself: whatsoever we have 
24 And he said, Verily I say heard done at Capernaum, do 
unto you, No prophet is accepted also here in thine own country. 
‘in hisown country. . 2 And he said, Verily I say unto 
© 25 But I tell you of a truth, you, No prophet is acceptable 
); Many widows were in Is’ra-el in | 2% in hisown country. But of a 
_ the days of E-ll’as, when the truth I say unto you, There 
“heaven was shut up three years| were many widows in Israel in 
and six months, when great the days of E-li’jah, when the 
‘famine was throughout all the, heaven wasshut up three years 
. dand; and six months, when there 
26 But unto none of them was came a great famine over all 
“Bes sent, save unto Sa-rép’fa, a | 26 the land; and unto none of 
city of Sidon, unto a woman thai them was E-lijah sent, but 
. was a widow. only to ® Zar’e-phath, in the 
27 And many lepers were in land of Sidon, unto a woman 
« Ivre-el in the time of Eli-sé/us | 27 that was a widow. And there 
“the prophet; and none of them were many lepers in Israel in 
“was cleansed, saving Na’a-man the time‘ of E-li’sha the 
° the Syr’l-an. prophet; and none of them 
28 And all they in the syna- was cleansed, but only Naa- 
gogue, when they heard these | 28 man the Syrian. And they 
things, were filled with wrath, were all filled with wrath in 
29 Atid rose up, and thrust him| the synagogue, as they heard 
_ Out of the city, and led him unto | 29 these things; and they rose 
| the brow of the hill whereon their up, and cast him forth out. of 
city was built, that they might the city, and Jed him unto the 
cast him down headlong. brow of the hill whereon their 
30 But he, passing through the city was built, that they might 
midst of them, went his way, throw him down headlong. 
, » 31 And came down to Ca-per’- | 30 But -he passing through the 
ne-Om; a city of Gal’l-lee, and midst of them went his way. 
“tanght them on the sabbath days. /31 And he came down to Caper. 
* p82 And they were astonished at naum, a city of Galilee, And 
ells Soctrine: for his word was} he was teaching them on the 
with power. $2 sabbath day: and they were 
; | astonished at his teaching ; for 
his word wes with authority. 
~3@r, aro %Or, roll *Or, Wherefore * Or, the goapel *Gr. Sarepta. 


Luke 4: 33-44 
Lake 6: I-11 
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LESSON PLAN. 
Toric OF THE QUARTER: Jesus the Saviour of Men. 


~ Gotpex Text ror THe QUARTER: Glory to God in the 
highest, and on.earth peace, good will toward men’—Luke 2 : 14. 


Mae . . » Lapssem Torito; Rejected by Men. 


> 


1. Honoring the Word, vs. 16-20. 
Lamon Ouran: | Untolding the Truth, vs. 21-27. 
3. Rejecting the Lord, vs. 28-82. _ 


Gotpen Text: NN a aa mbam 
him not.—John 1 : 11, 
Datrty Home Reaprnes: 
M,—Luke 4 : 16-82. Rejected by men. 
T.—Matt. 13 : 44-58. Scenes in the synagogue. _ 
W.—Acts 13 : 14-43, Scenes in the synagogue. . 
T,—Acts 17: 1-15. Scenes in the synagogue. 
F,—Isa. 61: 1-11. Isaiah’s view of the Lord. 
§.—John 18 : 28-40. Christ rejected. 
$.—Acts 13 : 44-52. The rejectors rejected, 





LESSON ANALYSIS. 
I, HONORING THE WORD. 
1. Attendance at the 
He entered, io Wadastes wile, into the synagogue (16). 
He departed thence, and went into their Matt. 12: 
He tenght them in their aruaneane (Matte 48: BS. PS ye 


They entered . . . into the syna of the Jews “acts 14:1). 
Paul, as his custom was, went in unto them (Acts 17 : 2). 


ll. Participation in the Service : 
He... stood up to read (16). 


He was preaching in the pynagogues of Galilee (Luke 4 : 
Ifye have wy Ae word ... for the people, say on (Acts 13 : iy 
He reasoned in the synagogue eve vers ecbbete Acts 18; 4), 
He entered into the synagogue, and spake y (Acts 9 : 8). 
i. Searching in the Word: 
He opened the book, ewe ore (17). 
To the law and to the testimon ee | 
Seek ye out of the book of the Sy 3 F (Isa. 34: 16). 
Ye search the scriptures (John 5 : 39). 
Examining the scriptures daily (Acts 17:11). 
1. “He entered, as his custom was, int®the e.” (IA 
good place ; (2) A wise custom ; (3) A falthiral aesendiant. 
2. He Coened we hg book, and found wre place.” (1) The book of 
the Lord ; (2) The lesson of profit found,—(1) The stu- 
dent; (2) The tock AY The lesson. 
3. xis es of all in the synagogue w: gt ey te ge 0) 
rless teacher; (2) A Drofitable t get (8) An expectant 
worthy topic ; (3) An 


thione (1) A competent teacher; (2) A 
attentive class, 


II, UNFOLDING THE TRUTH. 


1. The Scriptures Fulfilled ; 
To-day hath this scripture been fulfilled (21). 
One atte on in no wise pass, ... till all things be accomplished 


(Matt. 18). 
That the roan of Isaiah ... might be — \eae 12 : 38), 
The word of the Lord abideth for ever (1 Pet. 


Until the words of God should be pened. Bev. 17:17). 
ll. The Prophets Rejected : 
No prophet is acceptable in his own covntry (24). 


So persecuted they the prophets (Matt. 5 : Seo, 
A oa is not without our, save. his own house (Matt. 


4 Jerusalem, ... which killeth the prophets (Matt. 28 : 37). 
Jesus. . . testified, that a prophet hath no honour in his own coun- 
try (John 4:44). 


Il. The Blessings Forfeited: 
None of them was cleansed, but only Naaman (27). 
Let A alone, that my ‘arth may wax hot against them (Exod. 


Therefore shall they eat of the fruit of their own ~ he, A alate 1:81). 

Only... unto a woman that was a widow (Luke ). 

Lo, we turn to the Gentiles (Acts 18 ; 46), 

1, et hath this scripture been fulfilled in your a ina) 

What the scripture foretold; (2) What the Lord 
2 Un hetic utterance; (2) Practical fulfilment. 
” Ts: not this Joseph's son?"’ (1) His lowly origin ; (2) His mar- 
® tae development.—(1) The well-known environment ; (2) 
Me pot ey but only Ni (1) Ma 
“None o: em was cle ut only eeman.” ny 
sufferers ; (2) One saved, 


Ill, REJECTING THE LORD. 
1. Wrath indulged : 
They were all filled with wrath (28). 


Ye shall be hated of all men for my name’s mee (Matt. 10 ; 22). 
I came not to send peace, but a sword (Matt. 10 : 34). 
It hath hated me before it hated you gona 15: tis 
When they heard this, they were with wrath (Acts 19 : 28). 
UW. Murder Plotted : 
That they might throw him down headlong (29). 
They shall kill bim (Matt. 17 : 23). 
This is the heir; come, let us kil him het, oe 


: 88). 
They took counsel. , . that they m . kill iim (Matt. 26 ; 4). 
The Jews sought the more to kill h’ o iokn 5: 


I. Opportunity Lost; 
He passing through the midst of them went his way (30). 
The door was shut (Matt. 25 : 10). 
Your house is left unto you desolate (Luke 13 : 35), 
1, “They were all filled with wrath In the 
fessed worshipers; (2) Actual enemies, 
2. “That they might throw him down headlong.’’ (1) The intended 
victim; (2) The unauthorized executioners; (3) The strange 
8% “He... went his way.”’ 
. ing the teachable. 


The summer is ended, and we are not saved (Jer. 8 ; 20), 
Now they are hid from thine eyes (Luke 19 : : 42), 
Gi Eacopsr plas 
ace 
for wrath ; (2) An insufficient cause for wrat =_ ? 
offense. 
(1) Leaving the rebellious ; (2) Seek- 





LESSON BIBLE READING. 
SYNAGOGUES AND THEIR SERVICES. 


First biblical mention (Psa. 74 : 8), 
Places of religious assembling (Acts 13 : 5, 14). 
Places of prayer (Matt. 6 : 5). 
Places for reading the Scriptures (Acts 15 : 21). 
Places for my unding the Scriptures (Luke 4 : 21). 
Open on the Sabbath (Luke 4 : 16 ; Acts 13 : 14). 
spoke there (Acts 13 : 15). 
Jesus habitually attended (Luke 4 : 16). 
Jesus preached there (Matt. 4:23; Mark 1 : 39). 
Jesus did miracles there (Matt. 12 : 9, 10; Luke 13 : 10, 11). 





LESSON SURROUNDINGS. 


InTeERVENING Events.—The events between the last lesson 
and this are narrated almost exclusively by John (John 1: 19 





to 4: 54, or 5: 47), and include the testimony of John the 





Baptist to Jesus; the selection of the first five disciples ; the |. 


-| retarn to Galilee, and the first miracle at Cana; the visit-to 


Jerusalem (the first passover), at. which time our Lord 
cleansed the temple and discoursed to Nicodemus. A minis- 
try of some length in Judea followed, John the Baptist bear- 
ing further witness; then, after the imprisonment of John, a 
return to Galilee through Samaria, when the interview with 
a Samaritan woman occurred (this was probably in Decem- 
ber, 780). Then followed the healing of the nobleman’s 
son, Soon after this (according to Robinson and most: har- 
monists) the public ministry in Galilee begins, the rejection 
at Nazareth evidently taking place near the beginning of it, 
Andrews, however, thinks there was a retirement of some 
length after the healing of the nobleman’s son, and that the 
ministry in Galilee did not begin until after the events-nar- 
rated in John 5 (which he also refers to the second passover). 
The imprisonment of the Baptist he therefore places ee 
diately before that visit to Jerusalem: 

The different views respecting the length of the snlssatry 
of Jesus have been stated several times -in the “Surround- 
ings.” If John 5 refers to a passover, the ministry covered 
a little more than three years. This view. will be accepted 
in these paragraphs. If it refers to some other feast, then the 
ministry was a little over two years. (The events of tlie last 
year are not in dispute.) 

The teaching at Capernaum (vs. 31, 32), which saitent 
shortly after the rejection at Nazareth, followed, according 
to Mark’s account, the call of the four fishermen (Mark 1: 
16-23). 

Piaces,—Nazareth and Capernaum ; both in Galilee. The 
former, now called En-Nasireh, or Nusrah, is sixty-six miles 
north of Jerusalem, about fourteen miles from the Sea of 
Galilee, onthe north side of the plain of Esdraelon among 
the hills. Capernaum was evidently near the Sea of Galilee, 
but scholars are divided in opinion between two sites. Tell- 
Hum, favored by Dra, John. Wilson, Carl Ritter, and 
William M. Thomson, Sir Charles Wilson, Canon Tristram, 
arid others, is about two miles from the mouth of the upper 
Jordan, on the north-west shore of the lake; Khan Minyeh, 
favored by Drs. Edward Robinson, Selah Merrill, Dean 
Stanley, John McGregor, Captain C. R. Conder, and othens, 
is between two and three miles farther south. 

Tiam—<According to the theory which places part of the 
Galilean ministry before the second passoyer, the time was 
in March, 781 (A. D. 28); according to Andrews, in April 
or May of the same year. 

Prrsons.— Jesus, his townsmen (the attendant in the 
synagogue. is mentioned) ;, another. synagogue. audience at 
Capernaum. 

IncrpENTs.—Jesus goes into the synagogue at Nazareth ; 
stands up to read; the synagogue roll containing Isaiah is 
handed him ; he reads the passage recorded in verses 18 and 
19; takes his seat, the people waiting to hear him; he 
applies the Scripfure, reproves them mildly, referring to 
scriptaral illustrations of the fact that a prophet is not 
acceptable in his own country; the people, filled with wrath, 
attempt to mob him ; he leaves them and goes to Capernaum ; 
here on another sabbath (probably the next) he again teaches. 

PARALLEL Passaces.—Matthew 4:13; Mark 1:16, 21, 22, 





CRITICAL NOTES. 
BY PRESIDENT TIMOTHY DWIGHT. 


Verse 16.—And he came to Nazareth, where he had been 
brought up: and he entered, as his custom was, into the synagogue 
on the sabbath day, and stood up to read: After the account of 
the temptation of Jesus, Luke mentions, in verse 14, his 
return to Galileé, and in verse 15, his preaching in the syna- 
gogues of that region. He now gives the story of his preach- 
ing in one of these synagogues,—that of his own village, Naza- 
reth,—and of the result of the excitement raised by it, which 
was his departure from Nazareth to Capernaum, . The story 
here given, or a similar one in briefer form, is placed by 
Matthew and Mark, in their narratives, at a later point 
(Mark, chap. 6; Matt., chap. 13), That he came to Naza- 
reth on his return from the Jordan, was in accordance with 
a most natural impulse; for here he had been brought up, as 
the evangelist says, and here Mary (and perhaps Joseph also) 
was still living. 

On a Sabbath, after his arrival, he entered the synagogue, 
according to his custom, The custom here referred to was 
either that of attending the synagogue service, or that of 
standing up to read at such services. Not improbably the 
former is the correct view. The order of service in the 
synagogue allowed the calling upon a person of learning or * 
intelligence, even if he were a stranger, or hati not spoken in 
the public assemblies before, to expound the Scriptures, or 
discourse upon them, after reading from them, The minister 
or officer of the synagogue whose duty it was to do this ser- 
vice called upon Jesus, and handed him the roll containing 
the Scriptures to be read; and, as Jesus opened it, his eye fell 
upon the passage which is here given by the evangelist. 
Whether his eye fell upon it accidentally or not, is not dis- 
tinctly stated, and it can hardly be regarded as a matter of 
importance. : ; 
Verses 17-20.— And there was delivered unto him the book of the 
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prophet Isaiah, And he opened the book, and fownd the place 
where it was written, The Spirit of the Lord is upon me, Because 
he anointed me to preach good tidings to the poor: He hath sent 
me to proclaim release to the captives, And recovering of sight to 
the blind, To set at liberty them that are bruised, To preach the 


" acceptable year of the Lord, And he closed the book, and gave i 


back to the ‘attendant, and sat down: and the eyes of all in 
the synagogue were fastened on him: The passage of Isaiah 
here quoted is taken from the beginning of the sixty-first 
chapter. The reference in the original is to a liberation of 
the chosen, people from captivity, and a realization for 
them of a glorious future. This liberation and this future 
were realized in their fullness in the coming of the Messiah. 
Jesus proclaims this fact. The words, as interpreted and 
applied, describe the Messiah and his work, and the terms 
“the poor,” “the captives,” “the blind,” are to be explained 
accordingly. “The acceptable year of the Lord” is the time 
of the deliverance and blessing. It is acceptable in that it is 
full of the Divine goodness and graciousness as bestowed upon 
men, He gave the roll back to the officer, to be replaced 
where it belonged, and then took his seat, as was the cus- 
tom, preparatory to his exposition and discourse. . “They 
read the Holy Scriptures standing (an attitude of respect), 
end taught sitting (an attitude of authority).” “The eyes 
of all,” says the evangelist, “were fastened on him.” The 
attention which had already been called to him, and the praise 
which he was receiving elsewhere (see v. 15), awakened the 
curiosity of his fellow-townsmen, and made them wait with 
eagerness for what he might say. 

Verses 21-24.—And he began to say wnto them, To-day hath 
this scripture been fulfilled in your ears, And all bare him wit- 
ness, and wondered at the words of grace which proceeded out of 
his mouth: and they said, Is not this Joseph's son? And he 
said wnto them, Doubtless ye will say unto me this parable, Phy- 
sician, heal thyself: whatsoever we have heard done at Caper- 
naum, do also here in thine own country. And he said, Verily 
I say unto you, No prophet is acceptable in his own country: The 
minds of the listeners were at first filled with admiration as 
they heard his discourse. They wondered that one of their 
own townsmen, and he the son of Joseph the carpenter, 
whose brethren they knew, could utter forth such words of 
grace; and they were ready to confirm by their own testi- 
mony what had been reported of his discoursing in other 
places which he had visited. Whether the word “grace” 
refers to the manner or the matter of his discourse, is not 
perfectly clear. ° 
. Jesus saw that the wonder which was in their minds was 
not such as would lead to belief. There was genuine surprise, 
or even astonishment, at what he said, so that they were for 
the moment prepared to accept the reports which had reached 
them concerning his works and his preaghing. But he knew 
what was in man. They were only in the glow of feeling 
belonging to the moment. As they thought more of the fact 
that he was Joseph’s son, they would lose their confidence in 
his power and his knowledge. The good things of the king- 
dom could not come from such a source. They would demand 
more and greater proofs, and would reject them even if they 
were presented. He perceived this clearly; and as we see 
in some cases recorded in John’s Gospel, his action was im- 
mediate and decisive. By a bold and penetrating word he 
showed them their true character and attitude towards him; 
and as he revealed them to themselves, he awakened their 
wrath and indignation. 

The word “parable” denotes, primarily, something set. 
beside another thing, to compare it with, etc. It may thus 
denote a proverb or proverbial saying, which is its meaning 
here. The proverb “ Physician, heal thyself,’ will have dif- 
ferent meanings according to its different applications, though 
the fundamental meaning is the same. Here, from the con- 
nection, we may spppose the meaning to be: Do for thine 
own townsmen what thou hast done elsewhere, as it is said. 
Help out the proof of thy claims by giving us the evidences 
of miraculous power. This is what you will doubtless ask 
for—this proverb is doubtless the one which you will press 
upon me—so soon as this first feeling of wonder passes away, 
and you come back to the real attitude of your minds and 
hearts towards me. The fate of the prophets in general will 
befall me. They are not acceptable in their own country,— 
in the places where they were brought up. 

Verses 25-30.—But of a truth I say unto you, There were many 
widows in Israel in the days of Elijah, when the heaven was shut 
up three years and siz months, when there came a great famine 
over all the land ; and unto none of them was Elijah sent, but 
only to Zarephath, in the land of Sidon, unto a woman that was 
awidoy. And there were many lepers in Israel in the time of 
Elisha the prophet ; and none of them was cleansed, but only 
Naaman the Syrian. And they were all filled with wrath in the 
synagogue, as they heard these things ; and they rose up, and cast 
him forth out of the city, and led him unto the browef the hill 
whereon their city was bwili, that they might throw him down head- 
long. But he passing through the midst of them went his way: 
The cases cited from the Old Testament are designed to show 
that such a demand as Jesus sees the people with whom he 
is speaking ready to make, is one which should not be made, 

-God orders his miracles and his proofs; he gives his bless- 











ings and sends his messengers, in accordance with his own 
good pleasure. He gives you sufficient evidence, if you will 
open your hearts to receive it. He will not hold himself 
called upon to meet the requirements of your unbelief. The 
Old Testament cases may well excite your attention and com- 
pel your thought; for God’s messengers were sent, not to 
some of his own people instead of others, or of all, but to 
persons among the Gentiles instead of to Jews. Zarephath 
was in the region belonging to Sidon, and Naaman was a 
Syrian. The cases were both, accordingly, outside of the 
Jewish people. The revulsion of feeling was sudden, and 
they were ready in a moment to drive him from the city, 
The escape of Jesus is to be classed with other escapes recorded 
in his history, where the descriptive language is similar; as, 
for example, the one mentioned in John 8:59. Whether 
there was an exercise of superhuman power is uncertain, 
There was at least, as we may believe, a remarkable majesty 
and power, which manifested themselves at times in his 
appearance and bearing, and which overawed even those who 
were ready to arrest him or do him violence. 

Verses 31, 32.—And he came down to Capernaum, a city of 
Galilee. And he was teaching them on the sabbath day: and 
they were astonished at hi? teaching ; for his word was with au- 
thority: He “came down.” As Capernaum was on the lake 
shore, while Nazareth was farther inland and on the hills, 
this verb is naturally used.—He was teaching, and they were 
astonished: The movement of their thoughts accompanied, 
as it were, the movement of his words.—His word was with 
authority: He was not, like the scribes, a teacher who com- 
mented on the writings of others, or rested wholly upon them, 
He spoke as an original source or as a Divine messenger, and 
he stirred the minds of his hearers because of this fact. 
Capernaum now became a place for his working, and a start- 
ing-point for his journeyings and his work throughout Galilee 
and the region round about it. 

Yale University. 





THE LESSON STORY. 
BY CUNNINGHAM GEIKIE, D.D. 


That St. Luke should pass at once from the story of the 
temptation of our Lord to his visit to Nazareth, is a striking 
instance of the fragmentary character of the different Gos- 
pels; for we learn from the others that, before he appeared 
in Nazareth, he had been to Cana, close to his own vil- 
lage; had gone. back to the South, to the Passover; “had 
had his conversation, with Nicodemus; had gone on a mis- 
sionary tour through Judea, which lasted till after John’s 
imprisonment; had traveled north, once more, by way of 
Samaria, where he met the woman from Sychar; had taught 
publicly in Galilee; and had been to Cana, where he healed 
the son of the nobleman, though the lad was lying ill, far off, 
at Capernaum. 

As yet Christ had not fixed on any point as his headquar- 
ters, but seems to have had the thought of working from 
Nazareth as a centér, To it, therefore, he returned from 
Capernaum, crossing the uplands, now mostly bare and with- 
out inhabitants, but then crowded with a busy population, and 
cultivated wherever they covld be made in any measure 
friitful. It was a pleasant walk to the home of Mary, of 
about twenty miles, if he could have gone in astraight line, its 
last stage, over the fine plain of El Battauff, very pleasant when 
the winter rains had dried off and had made it healthy; hills 
rising, with rounded tops, on each hand; and Sepphoris, 
the capital of Galilee till Tiberias was built, in Christ’s 
childhood, crowning its green height, as he turned to pass 
through Cana to the slow, climbing track that leads, with 
frequent undulations, to Nazareth, between gray heights and 
through gentle hollows dotted with small oaks and clumps of 
olive-trees. 

Synagogues had become universal, before Christ’s day, 
wherever there were even ten Israelites; and the teaching they 
afforded, with the constant public reading of the Scriptures 
and repetition of the service of prayer, had kindled in all 
hearts a passionate and even bigoted loyalty to the national 
creed, as expounded and applied to daily life by the laborious 
trifling of the rabbis. 

The synagogues were very simple structures, consisting, so 
far as we can learn, of a mere open space, without seats, the 
audience squatting, Eastern fashion, on the floor, a space 
being separated, perhaps by mats,—as I have seen in at least 
one case,—for the women; a raised enclosure in the center for 
the reader; and a recess at the end for the Law, which was 
kept sacredly veiled by a curtain when not used. There 
were places of special honor, the chief seats; but over the rest 
of the space the congregation took the position free for them, 
as they arrived. To the one in Nazareth, Jesus, as we might 
expect, betook himself on the Sabbath day. It was usual for 
the reader to invite any one he thought fit to read the lesson 
of the day from the Law; and, in this case, our Lord was asked 
to read, the roll of the prophet Isaiah being handed to him 
when he rose that he might do so. The portion contained 
words prophetically exact as a description of his own mis- 
sion: “The Spirit of the Lord is upon me, because he 
anointed me to preach good tidings to the poor: he hath 





sent me to proclaim rélease to the captives, and recovering 
of sight to the blind, to set at liberty them that are bruised, 
to proclaim the acceptable year of the Lord.” 

It is quite possible that these verses were those which had 
first caught the eye of our Lord, and that they were read for 
their applicability to himself, though not those of the daily 
lesson; but, whether so or not, his mode of reading them, his 
bearing, and even what they knew of his life and reported 
words, turned every eye on him, their aptness as a commentary 
on himself being felt instinctively by all. But it is one thing 
to feel the truth, and another to-own it. They had known 
him from childhood as “Joseph’s son,” and as such only the 
equal of the lowlier among them,—a mere villager like 
themselves, of no higher pretensions; and if he really 
thought, as they believed he did, and in their hearts felt he 
might fittingly, that Isaiah’s words might be applied to him- 
self, they were prepared to resent it. The passage thus ex- 
citing them was in its first application a statement, on the 
part of the prophet, that he was inspired and commanded by 
God to proclaim to the captives in Babylon their deliverance 
from bondage and all its miseries, and the restoration of the 
theocracy, with all its blessedness, in the near future, Sitting 
down after closing the roll, Jesus began to tell them that the 
prophecy had its Messianic fulfilment in himself and his 
work, The Spirit of God had anointed him to preach the 
gospel? to the weary and heavy laden; to comfort the broken- 
hearted; to free men from the chain of their sin; to open 
the eyes of the spiritually blind; to call to the liberty of a 
better life those bruised by their hard taskmaster, ain; and to 
preach the opening of the great year of heavenly grace, the 
time of God’s favor to them,—the reign of the kingdom of 
the Messiah, for which Israel yearned. 

This Scripture had that day been fulfilled in their ears, 
said he, when he had commented on it in “ words of grace” 
which roused the wonder of all. What he said is not re« 
corded, but it must have embodied what we know from other 
passages was the burden of his addresses,—that they were to 
come to him and learn of him, as the meek and lowly one, 
and so they would find rest for their eouls. From a stranger, 
such appeals and invitations, uttered with such tenderness 
and humility, and yet with a bearing of such spiritual nobility, 
would, in all probability, have melted them to deep religious 
feeling; but the difficulty of realizing at his true rank a supe- 
rior with whom they had through years been on terms of free 
or condescending familiarity, neutralized the better impulse, 
and left them forced to wonder, but incapable of faith. Their 
attitude was plain, and, indeed, they, no doubt, spoke aloud 
about him; for discussion was usual in the synagogues. At 
last he broke his silence by turning on them in words which 
we may paraphrase thus: You will say that if I am to help 
others, as I claim to do, it behooves me, first, to help myself 
from the trouble under which I suffer in the want of respect 
and standing I have among you; that is, I must work some 
miracle, like those I have wrought elsewhere, to win your 
good will to my message, But I shall not. The truth must 
speak for itself. 

He then reminded them of the proverb that no prophet is 
accepted in his own country; and then, as if thinking of his 
rejection, not only by Nazareth, but by his people as a whole, 
he reminded them that the grace offered them now might be 
offered the Gentiles hereafter, when they had rejected,—just 
as mercy was shown in Elijah’s day to a widow of heathen 
Sarepta, and in Elisha’s day to Naaman, the heathen Syrian, 
though in both cases there were many in Israel who needed 
it. The mention of possible rejection by God, and of the, 
substitution of Gentiles by him as his chosen people, was 
more than their Jewish pride could toleratg fot a moment. 
In wild Eastern excitement he was instantly seized, and 
dragged out, amidst fierce commotion, toward one of the many 
steep places of the hill on which the village stands, that he 
might be hurled over it and killed. But his hour was not 
yet come, and, “he passing through the midst of them went 
his way.” 

Talbothurst, Bournemouth, England. 





THE NEARER TO JESUS, THE FARTHER} 
FROM CHRIST. 
BY ALEXANDER McLAREN, D.D. 


The Gospel of the King, which is Matthew’s, begins Christ’s 
ministry with the laws of his kingdom, in the Sermon on the 
Mount, The Gospel of the Servant, which is Mark’s, plunges 
at once into the narrative of his acts. The Gospel of the 
Son of Man, which is Luke’s, keeps up the note struck in its 
accounts of the birth and youth by giving as his first reported 
discourse this one, in the place “ where he had been brought 
up,” and in the synagogue into which it had been “his cus- 
tom” from childhood to enter on the sabbath. It was’a 
natural feeling which drew his feet thither, that he might 
win disciples among the companions of his boyhood.. The 
events of his first visit to Jerusalem, as given by John’s Gos- 
pel, had probably just preceded ; and the rumor of these, es 
well as of his miracles in Capernaum, may have brightened 
his reputation among his fellow-villagers. One can faney 
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the curious looks of the congregation, and the busy remem- 
brances filling his heart on that Sabbath. 

The lesson falls into two paris: the first giving Christ’s 
conception of his work, and the effect that produced on the 
listeners; the second giving his view of its universality, and 
the effect of that. . 

1, There would be a hush in the synagogue as he stood up, 
in accordance with custom, to read. The attendant handed 
him the roll for the second lesson of the service. He “found 
the place” implies not, as is often said, a providential guid- 
ance, but a search for the passage which he chose. He prob- 
ably read from the Hebrew, but we cannot tell whether he 
or Luke introduced the quotation in verse 18 from Isaiah 58. 
However that may be, it was surely Jesus who stopped in the 
middle of a verse, and said nothing about “the day of ven- 
geance of our God,” but kept the sweet and radiant side of 
his mission unshaded by any terror. It was intended to be 
unsullied light, and he will not speak of the attendant, pos- 
sible darkness, He seated himself, as became a teacher, and 
then, amid the eager attention of all, declared at length (for 
Lake's “ began” shows that he abbreviates the discourse) his 
claims to be Messiah. 

This solemn beginning of his ministry, as recorded in Luke, 
@uggests many thoughts. Note how definite and complete 
his conception of his work is, from the first. He knew what 
he had come to be and do. His aims neither cleared nor 
grew, but were sun-clear and world-wide from the beginning. 
That is not the experience of God’s other servants. They 
are led by undreamed-of ways to an end which would have 
stunned or crushed them, if known at the starting-post. But 
Jesus had no mist on his future, nor any unconsciousness of 
his significance. , 

Note, too, that Christ’s great theme was always himself. 
Other teachers have all had to say, “We preach not our- 
selves, but—” This Man did preach himself. He has said 
many glorious and sweet words about God, many tender things 
about our sorrows, many solemn commands of duties, many 
deep utterances-piercing to the heart of things present and 
to come, but his truly characteristic and unparalleled teach- 
ing is about himself. His demand is not, Believe this or that 
which I tell, but Believe in me; and there, in the synagogue, 
among old men who had seen him in his cradle, and young 
ones who had played with him in the streets, and neighbors 
who had known him,as the maker of their rustic carpentry, 
' he begins his ministry by claiming that the great prophecy 
is fulfilled in him. If this is not the speech of incarnate 
Divinity, it is the boasting of arrogant egotism. How does 
such @ sermon agree with “ meek and lowly”? and did any- 
body else ever proclaim his own meekness side by side with 
such words, and get people to believe him? 

And what a work shines before him! He lays his hand 
on the prophet’s utterance, and says, “It is mine.” The 
prophet was also a prophecy, and his anointing with the 
Spirit to proclaim a year of enfranchisement and jubilee was 
but a foreshadowing of the true Speaker for and from God, 
who proclaimed and brought trug freedom. Mark Christ’s 
consciousness of possessing the Divine Spirit. It is the per- 
manent effect of the Sign at his baptism. Note, too, his 
assurance that he is the Anointed, the Christ. The Samari- 
tan woman had received an equally plain statement, and now 
the very people who had been most familiar with him hear 
a claim, which must have startled them, and was seldom 
repeated until he stood before the high-priest. 

Observe, too, the view of men’s condition implied. They 
are poor, captives, blind, bruised, The loving, sad eye is 
already looking on humanity with clear insight and yearning 
pity. They who are called of God to help men have to take 
men’s sorrows betimes into their own hearts. They who are 
fit to be welconed and helped by Jesus must accept and feel 
the trith of his estimate of their state. Mark the calm con- 
sciousness of power to grapple with and overcome all these 
miseries. He has no temptation to underestimate the disease, 
for he is sure that he can cure it, There stands a humble 
Galilean peasant, and singly fronts a world full of wretched- 
ness, blindness, bondage, and bruises, and asserts that power 
to remedy all is in him.* Was he right or wrong? If he 
was right, what and who is he? 

What did the people who knew him so well think of his 
words? They “bare him witness.” Something in their 
hearts was stirred by the gracious manner as well as substance 
of his words, and endorsed his claims and drew the hearers 
towards him. That inward witness speaks still. Will the 
testimony within be listened to, or stifled? Life and death 
hang on the answer. The balance wavers for a moment, and 
then goes the wrong way. A cold jet of criticism is turned 
on; and when the hearers got to saying, “ Is not this Joseph’s 
gon?” (which he was not), all was over. We should prob- 
ably have done the same if we had been there, Let us take 
feed how we deal with the witness of our own hearts to 
Jesus ; for we, too, are in danger of drowning its voice by 
noisy prejudices and inclinations. 

2. Jesus sees how their thoughts are running, and meets 
the unspoken demand by a flat negative. The descent from 
their first impressions is swift and sure. If they have begun 
with remembering his apparent origin, they will soon get 





lower down’ into the chill fog of sarcasm, and a mood half 
angry that Capernaum should have been more favored than 
they, and half skeptical whether these wonders, which had 
made such a noise, had ever been done at all. 

Sadly Jesus sees his hopes of these men, so dear by early 
association, fading, and comes to experience, what he had so 
often to feel, that ordinary people cannot. believe in the 
extraordinary gifts of a neighbor of their own. “ Far-away 
birds have fine feathers.” It is difficult to pierce through 
the visible similarities of the outwerd life of the prophet and 
his next-door neighbor, and to recognize greatness which we 
have seen constantly. It has been the way of the blind world 
in all ages, and will be till the end. Jesus is the eminent 
example; and this is the first of the long serics of rejections 
by those who knew him least, just because they knew him so 
well. “He came unto his own, and his own received him 
not.” Thus early in his career did he cast his own fate into 
that sad saying, which described it all, “No prophet is 
accepted in his own country.” Does it not sound here like 
the first utterance of a new and painful conviction just forced 
on him? 

But note how immediately he passes to the thought of his 
world-wide mission. The handful’of Nazarenes become repre- 
sentative of the nation, and their rejectien of him the occasion 
of the blessings passing to the heathen. If Jesus had not long 
been familiar with this thought, it could not have come to 
him now so quickly or so clearly, nor been announced so 
decisively and calmly, Obviously he entered on his ministry 
with the consciousness that his kingdom was as wide as 
humanity, and his blessings meant for all the lonely and 
diseased everywhere. Note, too, how his mind is saturated 
with Scripture, It was his weapon in his desert conflict; it 
is his unanswerable demonstration that Israel’s prophets carry 
blessings to Gentiles. Observe the boldness of selecting his 
examples from the hereditary enemies of Israel, Sidon and 
Damascus were objects of bitter hatred in old days, and yet 
they received the gifts. The sting of the examples lay not 
only in the inclusion of the alien, but in the exclusion of the 
Jew,—and that is ixsisted on emphatically. Clearly our 
Lord has the whole future course of the gospel before him, 
and it is significant of Luke’s point of view that he should be 
the only one to tell us how, thus early in his career, Jesus 
stretched the arms of his pitying help to embrace the world. 

No wonder that they “ were filled with wrath.” Theirinterest 
had quickly cooled. The carping question and the craving for 
miracle had effectually damped the incipient admiration. No 
doubt the words of prophecy had stirred some hopes of mere 
political freedom in these fierce Galileans, in whose remoter 
province opposition to Rome smoldered in every corner, ready 
to break into a blaze with little fanning, and, if he had 
preached revolt, he might have beat up a following. But 
this declaration that the outside heathen were to have a share 
in the healing, sight, and liberty which he proclaimed, ex- 
tinguished all the dreams of a political Messiah; and that 
helped to make the Nazarenes the angrier. How true to the 
passionate Eastern nature is the sudden burst of wrath! 
They “rose up,” interrupting the synagogue service, and, in 
the whirlwind of their fury, drag him to some cliff, high 
enough to kill any one thrown over it. What an end to all 
the early years and to the possibilities which lay before the 
Nazarenes ! 

Let ug learn how little the mere familiarity with Christ in 
the flesh availed to open men’s eyes to his beauty, and let us 
beware lest a similar familiarity with the letter of the record 
of his life may equally blind us to our need of him and his 
divine authority over us, and divine power to help aud heal 
us. Let us take heed that we yield to and follow out the 
stirrings of conviction in our inmost hearts; and remember, 
for warning against dealing lightly with these, that the same 
people who one half-hour bare witness to Jesus, and wondered 
at his gracious words, were ready to fling him over the rock 
the next, and, so far as we know, lost him forever when he 
passed through their midst and went his way. That way led 
him out:from the little village of his birth into the wide 
world. It leads him to each heart that is sad and sore, and 
brings him to our doors with hands pierced, and laden with 
blessings. 

Manchester, England. 





TEACHING POINTS. 
BY BISHOP H. W. WARREN, D.D., LL.D. 
CHRIST'S TEXT AND APPLICATION. 


The sermon is omitted because it was necessarily a dilution 
and explanation, The text was as grand as possible. It sets 
gospel, healing, deliverance, sight, liberty, over against being 
poor, broken-hearted, captive, and blind and bruised. 

Both text and sermon asserted Messiahship. On at least 
thirty occasions did Christ declare that man’s good hinged 
on faithin Him. It was this asserted Messiahship that called 
out the derisive shout, “This is that carpenter we know.” 
People did not believe in Christ as easily in his day as since. 

These words of unbelief made it impossible to do the mighty 
works Which they demanded, and which they had heard of 
being done in Capernaum. At the temptation, Jesus settled 





it as a principle not to do works to show his power. He 
condescends to explain and illustrate to them the law on 
which no prophét is accepted in his own country. They 
knew themselves to be little, mean, and unable to do mighty 
works, and he was one of them. ' 

In the geyser of their wrath they would prove their 
equality by slaying him, as if that would alter the truth he 
uttered. Taking away the signal of danger does not make 
safety, nor slaying the standard of perfection remedy their 
inferiority. . 

Anger isa short madness or insanity. Mogt of us hav 
seen people as insane as any in Bedlam, as topsy-turvy in 
regard to means, and as reckless of results. 

Jesus submits until they come to the verge of a precipice 
where a finger-touch might hurl him to destruction, then he 
facesthem. They are cowed. Great natures dominate feeble 
ones,—Ceesar, the terrified boatmen; Maria Theresa, the 
Hungarians. The justly despised Nazarenes opened ranks for 
the King of the universe to passthrough. Whatdidthey think 
of their asserted superiority after that? Did they seek him, 
apologize, and ask his return and teaching? No, never. It 
takes a nature of some nobility to.do that. The divine One, 
being reviled, went away, carrying almighty energy and love 
that might have healed every woe in Nazareth. 

Christ kept the Sabbath by going to church and reading the 
Scriptures, 

Christianity is adapted to the poor, and heaven wins some 
of its brightest jewels from this class. “ He that despises the 
poor despises his Maker,” and Him who was rich and became 
poor that they through his poverty might be made rich. 

What Christ might have done for the Nazarenes is seen in 


the next lesgon. . 
Denver, Colo. 





ILLUSTRATIVE APPLICATIONS. 
BY H. CLAY TRUMBULL. 


He came to Nazareth, where he had been brought up (v. 16). 
The home of his childhood has a peculiar hold on & man all 
through his lifetime. His earliest impressions were received 
there, and the scenes and the people of that locality aided in 
his “ bringing up.” He cannot but wish good to that place: 
he cannot but be sensitive to the opinions of its people. Going 
back to one’s boyhood’s home after a long absence, is an 
epoch in any man’s lifetime. Well would it be if every man, 
at sftch a time, had the desire to benefit his old townspeople 
that actuated Jesus on his return to Nazareth. Well would 
it be, also, if the people in every community were more ready 
than the people of Nazareth to profit by the words of truth 
brought to them by one who was brought up among them. 

He opened the book, and fownd the place (v.17). Jesus was 
sufficiently familiar with the Scriptures to be able to find the 
place of the lesson fer the day—or the place of any passage 
he looked for. Not all church-goers are thus posted in the 
Bible contents. It requires a custom of Bible study to enable 
one to find the place easily. It is sometimes really pitiable 
to see a man or a woman hunt for the place which is called 
for in a Bible-class, or a prayer-meeting. Whether Jude is 
near Job, or whether Micah comes before or after Zechariah, 
is a question to grow red in the face over, but which the most 
anxious fumbling of the leaves cannot settle in season for 
practical service, if one does nut know the order and place of 
the books of the Bible, Whoever would be a true follower 
of Jesus ought to have a habit of church-going, and be able 
to find the place of the text, when that is called for. 

To-day hath this ‘scripture been fulfilled in your ears (v. 21). 
It is hard to realize that we have a place in history, that the 
events of to-day were looked forward to in the long-ago, and 
that they will be looked back upon in the years to comé, 
But every day some Scripture—some word of Divine prophecy 
—is fulfilled in our ears. Every day something comes to us, 
or we come to something, which will be counted important 
in the world’s history, and in the great plan of God’s provi- 
dences. Some new discovery is made; some national ques- 
tion is raised or laid; some great historic person is born or 
dies ; some truth is tested; some principle is reaffirmed with 
greatest power; some promise of God is verified to his peo- 


_| ple; or some threatening of his is executed. And all the 


while we find it so difficult to realize that here and now an 
important Scripture is fulfilled in our ears, It behooves us 
to have our ears open to hear, and our,eyes open to see, the 
wondrous things in which God is giving us a part, according 
to his prophecy of old. 

No prophet is acceptable in his own country (v.24). The 
trouble in. this case is not with the prophet, but with his 
countrymen, They know so little about the characteristics 
of a prophet, and about the way in which a prophet comes 
up to his mission, that they are unwilling to believe that one 
whom they knew as a boy, and who has been seen by them 
growing up into manhood like any other man, can really be 
a peculiar man of God. If, indeed, they hear of a mighty 
wonder-worker at a distance, and afterward they see him face 
to face, their fancies can fill in the story of his early life in 
accordance with their ideas of what a prophet’s childhood 
and youth ought to be; but to know all about a man from 
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the start, is to deprive fancy of its power; and that is fatal to 
those who know no more than they do. It was not Jesus of 
Nazareth alone who was undervalued by those who thought 
they knew him well. A similar state of things has been and 
still is happening on every side. Your mother may be one 
of these unappreciated saints, my boy. Your wife, my friend, 
may be another. And it may be that it is one of the boys or 
girls in our own family. There are prephets in many a 
social circle to-day, who are less acceptable just there than 
they will be when they are out in the world at their work, or 
when they are taken away from it. 

They were all filled with wrath in the synagogue, as they heard 
these things (vy. 28). Truth is more likely than error to make 
its hearers mad. When you find a man full of wrath over 
what his preacher has said, you may be pretty sure that the 
preacher was nearer right than the hearer is. When you 
find a minister losing his temper in a theological discussion, 
you can take it for granted that it is not the love of truth 
that moves him, whether he happens to be on the right side 
or the wrong one of the current controversy. And if you 
happen to get mad yourself over what has been said in the realm 
of religious truth, you have good reason to suppose that it is 
truth, and not error, that has stirred up your moral bile. 


Philadelphia, 





TEACHING HINTS. 
BY A, F. SOHAUFFLER, D.D. 


Our lesson finds Jesus in Nazareth, his own town. Here, 
as was his custom, he went into the synagogue, and tMey asked 
him to read the lesson of the day. This he did, reading the 
part indicated in our text. Then he proceeded to speak on 
that portion which he had read.. For a while all seem to 
have been pleased at his wottrtbut something must have 
occurred to turn the sympathy t ist he had aroused into 
hostile criticism. This apparéfitly first manifested itself by 
their saying “Is not this Joseph’s son?” Jesus then suited 
his words to their attitude,.and the result was, that things 
went so far that they were “filled with, rage, and, though it 
was the Sabbath day, they wied to carry hith out, and throw 
him over some precip the hill that overlooked the town. 
So he left his own town, because he was rejected there. 

Now let the teacher go back to verse 18, where he will 
find stated the object of they Master’s visit to Nazareth. 
Look at this, and you will ste how suicidal the Nazarenes 
were to treat him as they did. 

“LY, He came to Nazareth to ffeach the gospel to the poor. 
The poor have but few comforts in this world, and that was 
all the more reason why they should accept the blessed 
message, and so become heirs of that eternal life that the 
Master had to offer, The people of Nagteth were most of 
them poor, so that he offered them exactly what they needed 
the most ot all. But, unfortunately, men do not always want 
that of which they are in the most need. So it was with his 
townsmen, and, as a consequence, they rejected his offer on 
the spot. 

2. He came to Nazareth to heal the broken-hearted. 
There were in that town, undoubtedly, those who were heart- 
sick from a variety of causes, All of these could have been 
healed, for he knows the bitterness of each heart. But none 
of them were thus blessed, because they declined his offer of 
help. Broken-hearted he found them, and in the same 
condition he left them, and that not through any fault of his. 

3. He came to Nazareth to preach deliverance to the cap- 
tives. No town in all the world but that has some who are 
led captive by sin, and we doubt not that this town was no 
exception to the rule. Like the Gadarene, they might have 
enjoyed a great deliverance, had they only desired it. But 
they were dead to their own interests, and so they got no 
blessing in that line. They preferred chains to spiritual 
liberty, and so he left them to their own devices. 

4, He came to Nazareth to give sight to the blind. He 
had already done this in many cases both of bodily and of 
spiritual blindness, and his power was as great as it had ever 
been. But, they were satisfied with themselves; so they 
refused his offer, and allowed him to go his way and leave 
them in darkness, physical as well as spiritual. 

5. He came to Nazareth to preach the acceptable year of 
the Lord. If they had accepted that offer of the coming of 
the kingdom of God in their midst, it would not only have 
brought them blessings without measure, but it would have 
given to the town such a reputation as no city or town in the 
world has ever had. But they did not want the acceptable 
year of the Lord, but preferred the common kind of a year. 
So they were allowed to have their desire, and they have had 
the commonest kinds of years ever since. In all that the 
blessed Master wanted to do for his town he was met by 
flat refusal, and, more than that, with rage that he should 
want to do such things for them. They considered it almost 
an insult that he should think that things were not good 
enough as they were, and that he should propose to make 
them any better. So they cast him out of the town, and indeed 
would have killed him had they beeneable. But he escaped 
them, and came down to Capernaum, and so they lost the 


Now lead the class to see that just what Jesus wanted to do 
for that benighted town he wants to do for any human 
heart that is willing. This is his errand in the world, which 
by the indwelling of his Holy Spirit he wishes to accomplish. 
We all admit that the Nazarenes were not only foolish, but 
wicked, to reject him. But is it any less foolish or wicked 
for men to reject him when he comes to them to do for them 
spiritually what he desires to do? Sin binds our hearts, the 
god of this world blinds our minds, sorrow breaks our spirits, 
and for all of these ills the blessed Saviour has a remedy. 
Yet so are men set on their own evil ways that they reject 
him, and will not allow him to do that for them which they 
so sorely need. 

There are, in every large city, locations where the message 
of the gospel is treated with the utmost contempt. The 
missionary is not welcome, though the liquor-dealer is. 
Build a church in such a location, and it will be left severely 
alone, while the rum-shops will be filled every day and night. 
That which impoverishes them, and brings ruin to body and 
soul, is welcome, while that which brings life is spurned. Is 
this monumental folly? Well, no less folly is that which 
leads scholars to reject the claims that Jesus makes on them 
for their love and service, They reject it, and in its place fill 
their hearts with the love of the world, which will never bring 
to them any blessing. There are scholars in many of the 
classes of this school who have consciously heard the voice of 
the Saviour, and yet have put him off with one excuse or 
another. Nazarenes are they, who will not be blessed though 
the Son of God himself offers the blessing. Well, the rejected 
Jesus left Nazareth to itself, He ‘never stays where he 
is not wanted. And if you do not want him in your heart 
and life, he will not force his way in. But there is coming 
a day when you will want him more than anything else on 
earth or in heaven, but then perhaps it will be too late. 
Then what will yéu do? 

New York City. 





HINTS FOR THE PRIMARY TEACHER. 
BY FAITH LATIMER. 


He Came to Nazareth—Where was Jesus when Satan came 
and tempted him? Finding he could not succeed, what did 
Satan do? Jesus then began the work he came to do; he 
went from place to place teaching and preaching. He began 
to be well known and talked about in all the country, for 
he worked miracles; he healed the sick and opened blind 
eyes. He had been to Jerusalem to keep the passover, and 
had called some men to be his disciples, all in a year after the 
temptation in the wilderness, Then he went to Nazareth, 
where he hag been brought up. He was there on the Sab- 
bath day, and he did that day what he had often done before 
as an unnoticed qhiet child. A few words in the story tell 
us that Jesus always honored his heavenly Father by going 
to worship in his house on the Sabbath day. If Jesus needed 
to go and worship, do not we? We read, “ As his custom 
was, he went into the synagogue on the sabbath day.” No 
doubt from the time he was a little child he had been in the 
same synagogue, and listened as he heard the Scripture read 
from the very place where he stood that Sabbath day. 

He Opened the Book.—A synagogue was a building much 


center, in sight of all, was a reading-desk, where the one who 
read the Scriptures stood to read. Jesus went up the few 
steps into this desk and stood up to read. The one who took 
care of the rolls of parchment on which the Scripture was 
written handed him a roll, Bibles were not printed then, 
and in every house, but were copied on rolls of skin or parch- 
ment, and kept in a box, or ark, behind the reading-desk. 
Few people had any copy of the Word at home; but they 
were taught to say much of it by heart, and they came to 
hear it read on the Sabbath. The roll handed to Jesus was 
the Book of Isaiah, written seven hundred years before Jesus 
was born. He opened it, and unrolled it to the place where 
words about himself were written,—-of his coming, his preach- 
ing, and the work he was to co. They heard the words he 
read, “The Spirit of the Lord if upon me;” he was filled 
with the Holy Spirit. What rested upon him when he was 
a child, as he grew strong in spirit, filled with wisdom? What 
guided him day by day when he was a man, and led him into 
the wilderness? The same Holy Spirit made him choose the 
words to read and to say in the Nazareth synagogue. He 
read of the very work he had come to do, and had already 
been doing for a year,—to preach the gospel to the poor, to 
heal the broken-hearted, to make free the slaves of sin, to 
open the eyes of the blind, to proclaim the glad time which 
had come, the day of salvation and forgiveness of sin. Then 
he closed the roll, gave it back to the one who handed it to 
him, and then sat down. How eagerly every one watched 
him! There was something in his voice or his look and the 
words he had read. No one could take their eyes away from 
him, and they almost held their breath when he sat down; 
for they knew he was going to talk about the words of Scrip- 
ture they had just heard, ; 





grandest chance that ever any town had to be richly blessed. 





Ps Sy 


This Day,Fulfilled,—The very first words he said were these : 
“To-day hath this scripture been fulfilled in your ears.” 


like a lecture-room or chapel such as we have now. Inthe 


How they wondered! They knew what he meant,—that in 
himeelf, their neighbor, the lowly man who had used saw 
and hammer in their houses and in the carpenter’s shop, even 
in him the words had come true. They knew what he said 
was kind; they saw goodness, loving-kindness, in his face; 
they knew he spoke gracious, merciful words; but they won- 
dered. They asked each other, Is not this Joseph’s son? 
We all know the young carpenter, who worked at his trade 
among us. How can it be? Jesus knew their thoughts, and 
he went on talking tothem. Yes, he said, I know you have 
heard of my works abroad, and you will say, If you can do 
the miracles we have heard of in Capernaum, do them here 
in your own country. Jesus showed them that they had no 
faith in him, just as in olden times, in the days of famine, 
there were many widows in want, but the prophet was not 
sent to any of those in Israel, but to one not a Jew; and she 
had faith in God and in his prophet. He told them, too, 
how many lepers were in Israel; but only one leper was 
cured by a miracle, and he was a Gentile as well as a leper. 
Did Jesus do any miracle for the people of Nazareth? He 
never worked wonders to gratify the curious, and we read, “ He 
did not many mighty works there because of their unbelief.” 

Cast Out.—What an excitement, right in the synagogue, 
and on the Sabbath, too! Those who came to worship and 
to hear God’s word were so angry, so filled with wrath, that 
they said aloud, “ Making us like lepers and Gentiles ;” “One 
who has grown up here, to come and claim to be the Anointed 
One,—to dare preach to us in this way.” They all rose up, 
crowded around him, pushed him on through the streets to 
the top of the mountain, and then the angry mob wanted to 
cast him down from the edge of a steep cliff to the rocks far 
below. 

He Went His Way.—We do not know how. He calmly 
walked among them, and in some way disappeared from their 
angry eyes and rude hands, They had turned away their 
best and truest friend, one who was ready to give his life for 
them; but they rejected him, and tried to trample him under 
their feet. Can there now be any hearts so hard that they 
refuse the love of such afriend? He went on to Capernaum, 
a city on the shore of the Sea of Galilee; anil there he found 
friends and a welcome. He taught there on the Sabbath 
day, and they were astonished, not, like the people of Naza- 
reth, wondering if he had any right so to speak, they were 
surprised at his power, and that he so knew their hearts and 
their wants, and had power to do such works of mercy. 
Accepted at Capernaum, rejected at Nazareth; like which 
people do you choose to be? 


Louisville, Ky. 





ORIENTAL LESSON-LIGHTS. 
BY H. B. TRISTRAM, D.D., LL.D., F.R.8., 
Canon oF DUREAM. 


Tue Syxacocur.—We have here a vivid picture of the 
arrangements of a Galilean synagogue. Though the erection 
of synagogues for Sabbath-day worship only commenced after 
the return from Babylon, yet long before our Lord's time the 
synagogue had become an integral part of the Jewish ritual. 
Very few ancient synagogues have remained to our day,— 
only eleven in all, and these all in ruins, and all in Galilee 
and the North. The most perfect remaining is that of Kefr- 
Birim; the most interesting from their situation, those of 
Capernaum and Chorazin (Tell Hum and Kerazeh), These 
synagogues afford evidence that the Jewish system has crys- 
tallized since the Christian era. For instance, the tabbis 
teach that the door of the synagogue must always be on the 
side farthest from Jerusalem, so that the worshiper, as he 
enters, faces the Holy City, on which In prayer he must wot 
turn his back,—just as in all Mohammedan mosks the qibleh, 
or holy place, is opposite the door and faces Mecca, But in 
these early Galilean synagogues we find no such rule ob- 
served. The door is sometimes at the east, very often at the 
south, looking towards Jerusalem; in fact, the conditions of 
the site have evidently alone decided the plan of the build- 
ing. But always the ark or closet where the sacred rolls of 
the law were kept was exactly opposite the door, as at the 
present day. It had doors, and a curtain, rich in decoration 
according to the wealth of the congregation, drawn in front 
of them. Arranged on either side of the ark are the chief 
seats, which the Pharisees and scribes so eagerly coveted. 

“Axp Stroop Ur to Reap.”—Nearer the center of the 
building is a raised square platform, large enough to accom- 
modate several persons, and usually occupied by the officials 
of the synagoghe. A small desk or pulpit for the reader or 
preacher is fixed. in the center of it. There are several 
officers, besides the rabbi, who is the ordinary preacher or 
expounder, One of these is the shellach ; that is, deputy, 
whose most important duty is the reading of the prayers on 
behalf of the congregation. Another is the chasdn, the 


“minister” of this passage (Luke 4: 20), whose duties are 
those of a sort of sub-deacon, to open the doors, to arrange 
the rolls, to draw the curtain of the ark, and to hand the roll 
to the reader, whoever he may be, The service of the syna- 
gogue was, and is, in many respects, the prototype of the old 





Christian liturgies, There are many’ prayers, fixed forms; 
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the Psalms read in a regular cycle; then a portion of the 
Pentateuch, always held in the highest honor; then a por- 
tion of the Prophets. When the regular lessons have been 
read. any one in'the congregation desiring to read may stand 
up, and he is beckoned on to the central platform, when the 
“ minister” hands him the roll he asks for. He reads a por- 
tion at the desk, and is at liberty to comment onit. If he 
does not, the rabbi usually gives an exposition. 

Tue Crostna Biessinc.—The congregation is dismissed 
with the blessing, always given in front of the ark, by one of 
the tribe of Levi, if such be present, however humble his 
worldly station, and whether he is educated or not. It is 
interesting to note that, though the ancient genealogies have 
perished, yet the priestly families are still known and recog- 
nized throughout the Jewish world. I have frequently been 
introduced into a synagogue, both in Jerusalem and else- 
where, either by a friendly Jew or a professional guide, and 
in every instance my introducer seized the opportunity, 
probably with some slight spirit of ostentation, stood up to 
read, and, mounting the platform, exhibited his elocutionary 
powers, though I have never heard any but the rabbi give 
an exposition. Thus we see how exactly the modern custom 
follows that of our Saviour’s time. It is to be noted that no 

‘book of Holy Scripture is ever read in the synagogue from a 
volume formed of leaves or pages, but always from a roll, 
written on one side only, and generally held in costly metallic 
or beautifully embroidered leather or silken cases, 

The College, Durham, England. - 
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HINTS FOR LESSON-HYMNS. 


“T love thy kingdom, Lord.” 

** Now is the accepted time.” 

“The harvest is passing, the summer will end.” 
“ How beauteous are their feet.” 

“ The gospel trumpet’s sounding.” 

“IT hear thy welcome voice.” 





LESSON SUMMARY. 


We are liable to reject the best blessings that God sends to 
us, the very blessings that we have been longing for, simply 
because they do not come fo us in the way, or in the form, 
that we have anticipated them. This is a plain teaching of 
the lesson of Jesus at Nazareth,—a teaching that has its ap- 
plication to all of us in our every sphere of thought and action. 
_ The worshipers in the synagogue at Nazareth were looking 
forward to the fulfilment of the prophecies of Isaiah in the 
coming among them of the Lord’s Messiah. They under- 
stood that the Messiah was to come quietly and without dis- 
play. They knew, moreover, that their fathers had failed to} 
recognize God’s prophets as God’s prophets, in the days of 
those prophets, and that they themselves were liable to the 
game mistake. But when there sounded out in the synagogue 
service a voice of gentleness and of power declaring that the 
Lord’s Messiah was already among them, and that the bless- 
ings of his reign were now open to their acceptance, they first 
doubted, then questioned scornfully, and finally rose up in 
indignation to destroy him who had come to be their Saviour. 

“We should probably have done the same, had we been 
there,” says Dr. McLaren. The course of the Jewish wor- 
shipers in this instance was by no means an unnatural one. 
Let us see to it that we, as Christiah believers, are not reject- 
ing the Christ when he draws near to us in response to our 
longings and our prayers. 

All of us are looking for blessings that seem to us to be our 
supremest need. Yet when the blessings come to usin another 
form or in another way from that in which we have supposed 
they would come, we are inclined to shrink from them, to 
question about them, or to rise up in indignant rejection of 
them. We feel our want, and we cry for help. We take it 
for granted, however, that, if the blessing we desire is to come 
to us, it must come in the shape of prosperity or of enjoy- 
ment; but when it appears in the shape of adversity or of 
bereavement, we recoil from it as that which could not have 
been lovingly sent from God. The persona] sympathy and 
assistance which we are sure we need, may indeed be at this 
moment proffered to us by one who is able and ready to give 
it, but who is not wholly welcome to us, chiefly because he is 
so near, and we know him so well, 

God is faithful that promised. His best gifts are open to 
us, if we will but receive them as they are proffered. But 
God’s ways are not as our ways; and we are in constant 
danger of rejecting God’s messengers and of refusing heed to 
God’s messages, at the very time when we ane hoping for a 
message and looking for a messenger from God. 


ADDED POINTS. 

One’s early surroundings has much to do with his life- 
shaping, with his “bringing up.” It is not that those sur- 
roundings are to sweep him on as in a current; but it is that 
they have their part in making a man of him—by his con- 
forming to or his resisting them. 

It is a good thing to have a habit of church-going; and 
the time to form a habit is while one is being “ brought up.” 
As soon as a child can have an intelligent part in church 








services he ought to be in the way of forming a habit of 
church-going. -o : zt 

The practical benefits of Christ’s redemption are sufficient 
to all, but not just the same to all. .To the poor, it is com- 
fort. To the blind, it is sight. To the captive, it is release. 
To the bruised, it is ease. “There are diversities of gifts, . .. 
diversities of ministrations, ... diversities of workings, but 
the same God who worketh all things in ali.” What Christ 
brings to us is just what we need, whether another needs it 
or not. ° 

We are apt to think that, if men were shown the truth, 
they would accept it; or, at all events, that, if their attention 
were fixed on it, they would see its value. But the eyes may 
be fastened on the living and loving Saviour, and the mind 
may wonder at the words of grace that proceed out of his 
mouth, and yet the heart may refuse to accept him as the 
Saviour. The trouble is not that men do not see the light, 
but that, seeing it, they prefer darkness, 

God’s messenger is as safe in a crowd of his enemies as in a 
gathering of his friends. No harm shall come to him whom 
God protects, even though all men would harm him if they 
could, 

The word of Christ is with authority. The question for 
us is, Are we ready to heed him who has the right to com- 
mand us? 


BOOKS AND WRITERS. 


——_—_—_>>——_—— 

[In view of the fact that the reception of a complimentary 
copy of a book is supposed to lay upon the editor or publisher 
receiving it an obligation to give it a notice in the pages of his 
periodical, the proprietors of The Sunday School Times have 
decided to decline to receive a copy of any book, from its author 
or publisher, with a view to its notice in these pages. From 
among the many new books issuing from the press, such, and 
such only, are selected, for notice in this department, as are, in 
the opinion of the Editor, worthy of the special attention of the 
readers of The Sunday School Times. Books that are desired 
for such notice are purchased through the ordinary trade chan- 
nels. Announcements of new books, either by circular or by 
personal letter, are, however, always welcomed by the Editor.] 











HINTS ON SELF-HELP.* 


The subject of the formation of character, the develop- 
ment of the individual along right lines, is one of peren- 
nial interest. Steadily moves the procession of youth 
from childhood to middle life and old age; each genera- 
tion needing fresh reminders of the immutable and long- 
tried principles of spiritual growth and daily conduct. 
And in these days Christianity is perceiving and empha- 
sizing, more clearly and forcibly than ever before, the 
great underlying truth that an uncéasing development 
of character, with no less goal than the perfection which 
is in God himself; is a root-secret of existence here and 
hereafter. To help us on this eternal line good men 
have written and spoken and worked in bygone centu- 
ries; and for this redemption of the world, through the 
growth of man.and of manhood, individually and collec- 
tively, the Saviour’s mission came to earth, and the 
Holy Spirit unceasingly inspires the upward-striving 
soul. Character-building, therefore, is a theme of 
mightiest import and most far-reaching result; and yet, 
for ourselves and others, it is so near and obvious, and, 
in one sense, simple a duty, that the very instant in 
which these words are written or read is vital with 
opportunity, whatever the soul or whatever its en- 
vironment. 1 

The multiplication of talks, lectures, sermons, secular 
or religious teachings, articles, and books on this theme, 
must therefore be continuous. Each land or time, said 
Emerson, must restate for itself the old truths; and, 
accordingly, new counsellors arise in new days. The 
latest book of helpful suggestions on the Formation of 
Character comes from the metropolis of the Southwestern 
United States, in the shape of an unpretentious little 
book of twelve lectures delivered to his people by the 
Rev. Dr. B. M. Palmer, the well-known and beloved 
pastor of the First Presbyterian Church in New Orleans. 
They have a peculiar freshness and spontaneity, due to 
the fact that their delivery was asked for by twenty-five 
young men of the parish, and that they were reported 
without the speaker’s knowledge, and then, to his sur- 
prise, were presented to him for revision and publication. 
Dr. Palmer considers, in logical form but in familiar and 
practical speech, the circumstances, opportunities, and 
duties of youth ; the essential and fundamentaLelements 
which go to make character; the chances and dangers 
of the responsible years of middle or later life, when 

* Formation of Character. Twelve Lectures delivered in the First 


Presbyterian Church, New Orleans, Louisiana, by B. M. Palmer, 
yee, | CreXO%6 inches, cloth, pp. 222. New Or! : E. 8. Upton. 
ce, 


The Century, February, 1890: Article entitled Emerson’s Talks 
with a College , by Charles J. Woodbury. New Yerk : The Cen- 
tury Company. 35 cents, 





character is likely to be most tested; some special sins, 
such as impiety, irreverence, Sabbath-breaking, intem- 
perance, impurity, blasphemy, or gambling; and closes 
by pointing out an infallible and ever-present guide in 
the Bible, which, though not a code of specified direc- 
tions for every modern circumstance, contains within 
itself ethical and spiritual counsels and commands amply 
sufficient to shape the conduct of every man, woman, or 
child, in Louisiana or Maine, in London or mid-Africa, 
The author’s union of explicitness and catholicity, his 
tact in enforcing the moral law while avoiding snap- 
judgments or impertinent commands of alleged univer- 
sal applicability, may be illustrated by the topical heads 
in the lecture on the choice of amusements: “Those 
amusements are to be avoided which cannot be converted 
into the means of a good moral education ;” “Those 
pleasures are to be avoided which we cannot share with 
our seniors, and which require entire exemption from 
restraint to give them zest;” “ Those pleasures, again, 
are hurtful which intoxicate and bewitch the senses;” 
“ Again, those pleasures are forbidden which contravene 
any known duty, or any truth in the word of God;” 
and, lastly, “‘ Those amusements are injurious which are 
hostile to an early devotion to the service of Christ.” 
It would be difficult to frame a set of counsels, concern- 
ing amusements, more apt than these, to which it would 
seem that no right-minded Christian can take exception, 
Dr. Palmer has a way of stating the ancient truth in 
fresh words, and his clear language immediately sets his 
hearers or readers thinking seriously, without alarming 
them at the outset by any appearance of mere clerical- 
ism or superficially professional moralizing. The book 
ought to:'do much good. 


There are many fields and many workers, and each 
laborer for character-building ought to welcome the help 
of every one of his sincere fellows, however sundered, 
provided the faith or the fundamentals be not endan- 
gered. Again, those who believe that something needs 
to be added, may not refuse the assistance of those who 
clear the way or throw in foundation-stones. A well- 
known Universalist minister of Chicago has been sharply 
arraigning what he calls the four besetting sins of the 
metropolis of the West; and his associates in other. de- 
nominations must have hoped that his words would do 
much good. Again, Dr. Palmer would have found—ae 
what earnest Christian must not find ?—a great deal lack- 
ing in Ralph Waldo Emerson’s philosophy; while Dr. 
Palmer’s counsels would have often appeared to Emerson 
to shoot beyord the mark. But Palmer and Emerson 
would have stood shoulder to shoulder in their belief in 
a God, and in their horror of materialism, as a venomous 
foe of all, in religion and in conduct, that makes life 
worth living. Here, in The Century for February, comes 
a chapter of recorded words of Emerson, taken down 
reverently by a Williams College student, twenty-five 
years ago, which interestingly and effectively summarize, 
once more, the well-known Emersonian doctrine of self- 
help, individual development, possible nobility of char- 
acter, and sublime duty of upward-looking man, as well 
as the just hatred the Concord philosopher always felt 
for sordid or unworthy or uh-ideal aims, Great as are 
the differences between the book just characterized and 
the article now named, in many ways their theme and 
trend are similar. 

Emerson, with his habitual dislike of “the superla- 
tive,” was always concise; and it is not easy, nor is it 
necessary, to make extended quotations from a paper 
that must already be in the hands of many readers. He 
was,-says Mr. Woodbury, a capital listener; he seemed 
continually to expect as much as he gave, though, when 
he himself talked, he fell into a sort of rhapsodical 
monologue, without due reference to his hearers. In 
this matter of talk, in which so many brilliant intellects 
err, Bronson Alcott was his superior, though he could 
hardly have surpassed Emerson’s “manifest gentleness 
and persistent preference of others,” when he sat in 
affable silence, to listen rather than to gutspeak. Some 
of the best ofthese hints have to do’ with Emerson’s 
great themre, the daty of the soul to learn directly from 
nature: “Keep yourself out and watch for your own 
impressions. This is one of the norms of thought. You 
will accumulate facts in proportion as you become a fact. 
Otherwise you will accumulate dreams. Information is 
nothing, but the man béhind it.” And again: “ Did 
you ever think about the logic of stimulus? Nature 
supplies her own. It is astonishing what she will do, if 
you give her a chance. In how short a time will she 
revive the overtired brain! A breath under the apple- 
tree, a siesta on the grass, a whiff of wind, an interval of 
retirement, and the balance and serenity are restored. A 
clean creature needs so little and responds so readily |” 
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We would hardly need books at all, he declared, could 
we all interpret nature aright, But for most persons and 
many times, however, books are needed, and of them, as 
~ usual, Emerson had much to say: “ Avoid all second-hand 
- borrowing books,—* Collections of —,’ ‘ Beauties of —,’ 
ete. Iseeyou have some on your shelves. I would burn 
them. ...Do your own quarrying.” He did not like 
‘slavish following of any master, seeming to excuse it 
only in. Thoreau, who, with all his amusing aping of the 
words and very tones of his great neighbor, had an 
pnquestioned residuum of originality. “ Poetry, whether 
it comes in dreams or in gleams; is noble. It must serve 
no-sordid uses, It is of the above.” Of particular poets, 
Wordsworth is the greatest since Milton; Ben Jonson's 
songs are “the tinest in the English language;” Shel- 
-ley’s “ visions are not in accord with the facts. They are 
not accurate. He soars to sink;” Browning “is always 
a teacher;” and Poe “had an uncommon facility for 
thyme, a happy jingle. Poe might have become much 
had he been capable of self-direction.” Of Whitman he 
chad™‘ great hopes until he became Bohemian.” These, 
ofcourse, are not equally valuable opinions; Poe’s 
egenius:was systematically developed on the same lines 
‘from ‘the first, and Whitman was Whitman in his Leaves 
-of Grass, of 1855, so hastily praised by the: usually dis- 
‘ereet reader in Concord, Emerson’s allusion to Webster 
as “‘the type of decay’ has by no means been justified 
chy the verdict of the forty years since the death. of the 
greatest of American orators, and the most potent of 
«defenders of the Union-idea. Some may find wisdom. in 
-the saying that ‘ Melancholy is umendurable: Grief is 
sabnormal. Victor Hugo has written such # book. I 
have not read it. I do not read the sad in literature ;” 
or will even pardon the statement, which Emerson had 
a perfect right to make, that he did not “read stories. 
‘T.never could turn a dozen pages in Don Quixote or 
‘Dickens without a yawn, Why read novela? We meet 
stranger creatures than their heroes.” But. no intelli- 
gent student of American literature need follow him 
-when, as usual, he grotesquely misunderstood and mis- 
represented Hawthorne’ s high spiritual purpose: “ Haw- 
-thorne’s writings are of the terrible, the grotesque and 
somber, There is nothing joyous in them.” Nothing 
joyous in Buds and Bird Voices, Little Annie’s Ramble, 
abhe New Adam and Eve, or the American Note-Booke! 
Mr, Woodbury likewise shows ignorance of the facts 
when he says that Hawthorne “saved himself” from 
falling into. Emersonian imitation because he “ fled” 
from Concord. He and Emerson alway® held cour- 
teously aloof from each other, and Hawthorne was a 
resident of Concord when he died, though only geo- 
graphically one of Emerson’s neighbors, 


:, Passing some neat sayings, such as that dead languages 
are “called dead because they can never die,” or the 
dwice-repeated adjuration to “read Plato’s Republic,” 
ne.may note Emerson’s reiterated advice as te the 
utility of translations, and of hasty skimming of some 
books, perhaps of most books: “ Learn to divine books, 
to feel those that you want without wasting much time 
cover them. Often a chapter is enough, The glance re- 
weala when the gaze obscures. Somewhere the author 
has hidden his message. Find it, and skip the para- 
graphs that do not talk to you.” Newspapers, too, must 
be read; “the most studious and engaged man can neg- 
lect them only at his cost. But have little to do with 
them. Learn how to get their best, too, without their 
getting yours. Do not read them when the mind is cre- 
ative. And do not read them thoroughly, columi by 
column. Remember they are made for everybody, and 
don’t try to get what isn’t meant for you.”. At all times 
“read only to start your own team.” “ Reading is 
closely related to writing.” In writing, “leave a little 
thinking” for the reader. “Then, when you have some- 
thing new-to say, say it! Out with it! Don’t lead up 
to it! Don’t try to let your hearer down from it. That 
is to. be commonplace. Say it with all the grace and 
force you can, and stop.” “Avoid the adjective, Let 
the noun do its work.” This thought is familiar to the 
reader of the essay on The Superlative; and Emer- 
sonians will also be ready for the following: “ Neither 
concern yourself about consistency. The moment you 
putty and plaster your expressions to make them hang 
together, you have begun a weakening process. Take it 
for granted that truths will harmonize; and as for the 
falsities and mistakes, they will speedily die of them- 
selves. If you must be contradictory, let it be clean 
.and sharp, as the two blades of scissors meet.” In criti- 
cism, “Remember all criticism dealing with isolated 
points is superficial, The prevailing thought and dispo- 
sition. are your main care,” 


‘there is one suggestive paragraph : “ Be choice in your 


owners of the latter can readily see by comparison, the 


friendships. You can have but few, and the number 
will dwindle as you grow older. Select minds who are 
too strong and large to pretend to knowledge and 
resources they do not really possess. They address you 
sincerely.” 

The article is accompanied, as a frontispiece to the 
magazine, by a very painstaking engraving of an un- 
familiar full-length carte-de-visite photograph of Emer- 
son, of “about 1859.” The picture, notwithstanding the 
patient endeavors of engraver and printer, is a failure as 
a reproduction of the photograph ; for, as the fortunate 


expression of the face is quite lost, 
was really too small to be enlarged. 


The photograph 





Attempts are naturally numerous to retell the stories 
of the Bible in books for children’s reading; and, while 
the aim is laudable, the literary and religious difficulties 
of paraphrasing the majestic yet simple Scripture narra- 
tive are so great as to render success uncertain. Annie R. 

Butler’s In the Beginning ; or, Stories from the Book of 
Genesis, the initial volume of a series of Stepping-Stones 
to Bible History, shows an earnest purpose to promote 
the study of the Bible, but its “writing down” to sup- 
posed juvenile comprehension results in narratives and 
morglizings that are rather thin and weak, Any child, 

of reasonable intelligence, that can understand this book, 

can understand the King James version, and may better 
be led to it at once, The accompanying illustrations 
are of unequal merit, the Pompeiian picture being strong 
and original, while others are old and poor; -all seem to 
have suffered in reproduction or printing. In the pic- 
ture wherein Noah sends out his dove, the ark has her 
prow on a rocky shore, while the dove returns over a 
landless waste of waters, in the companion “illustra- 
tion.”—A similar but decidedly more successful book, 
is the Rev. J. L. Sooy’s Bible Talks with Children; or, 
The Scriptures Simplified for the Little Folks, with Les- 
sons Drawn from the Actual Sayings of Childhood. 
The actual sayings are not invaluable, and Mr. Sooy 
often uses words that are too long or too Latinized to be 
within little folks’ comprehension; but he has a clear 
and simple method of arranging the details of his stories, 
and his restatements and illustrations are for the most 
‘part commendably free from “ gush” or sentimentalizing. 

The chapters are short, and will undoubtedly prove use- 
ful whien read aloud to children on Sundays or in quiet 
weekday hours,—a service for which, with some added 
oral helps, and with some few omissions, they are well 
fitted. There aresundry misprints, of which “Emmans” 
for Emmaus is repeated. The large volume is showily 
manufactured, and plentifally illustrated with fairly good 
copies of Doré’s sensational but suggestive biblical pic- 
tures. (In the Beginning; 745} inches, cloth, pp. 
$20. ‘ Philadelphia: J. B. Lippincott Co. Price, $1.00, 
—Bible Talks with Children; ‘11}<9 inches, cloth, pp. 

424. Philadelphia: P. W. Ziegler & Co.) 


The plan and execution of successive volumes of 
Messrs. T, & T. Clark’s series of Handbooks for Bible 
Classes and Private Students, of which no less than 
thirty-one volumes have thus far appeared, have so 
often been characterized in these columns that no more 
is needed at this time than to say that the latest issues, 
in the familiar exegetical manner, and in the usual type 
and binding, are devoted to The Gospel according ¢o St. 
John, with a clear topical introduction (fifty-one pages), 
and copious comments, which are notable for their spir- 
itual helpfulness as well as their merely external instruc- 
tiveness. The series is edited, it will be remembered, 
by Professor Marcus Dods and the Rev. Dr. Alexander 
Whyte. These volumes are prepared by the Rev. George 
Reith, of Glasgow.—From Messrs. Clark and their Ameri- 
can representatives, Scribner and Welford of New York, 
also comes a second edition of the Rev. Dr. Newman 
Hall’s clear, readable; and in a true sense edifying, chap- 
ters'on The Lord’s Prayer, now equipped with a brief 
American introduction by Dr. Cuyler, who calls the 
volume “ the very book to assist ministers of the gospel 
in their study of the Model Prayer; ” and adds that “ it 
is equally stimulating and quickening to private Chris- 
tians in their quiet hours of meditation and devotion.” 
(The Gospel According to St, John. 2 vols. 7}<5 inches, 
cloth, pp. Ixi, 186; 178. Price, $1.60.—The Lord’s 
Prayer. 7} 5} inches, cloth, pp. xv, 391. Price, $2.00. 
Edinburgh: T. & T. Clark; New York: Scribner and 
Welford.) . 


A queer little pamphlet entitled Gypsy Children ; or, 
A Stroll in. Gypsydom, is the sixth publication by 





nthe great theme of friendship teo little is said; but 





— 


the homeless or ill-housed poor of Great Britain, whether 


gypsies, children in brickyards, toilers on the canals, or 


other forlorn folk. Mr, Smith’s appeals are somewhat 
discursive, nor are his arguments sufficiently methodical ; 
and it would seem to have been better had he inter- 
spersed some genuine gypsy songs instead of the modern 
words and tunes introduced, which have no special con- 
nection with his purpose to help a particular class, But 
he is thoroughly in earnest in a righteous cause,—that 
of calling attention to the wretched moral and hygienic 
condition of the gypsies; nor is he the first reformer 
whose persistency has been touched with eccentricity. 
His books, personal labors, and “George Smith of Coal- 
ville Society and Band of Love,” must be doing some 
good in a great country in which the lowest classes are 
very low indeed. (7} <4} inches, paper, pp. 46. Lon- 
don: Woodford, Fawcett, & Company. Price, 6d.) 


Material from past numbers of the Chicago magazine 
called The Kindergarten, when bound. in a volume én- 
titled Mother’s Portfolio, make a wholesome and attractive 
miscellany of stories, sketches, games, studies, “ oceupas 
tions, poems, and pictures for little children, together 
with helpful kindergarten papers for parents and teachers, 
Of the illustrations, the most interesting is a full-page 
portrait of little Helen Keller, the deaf, dumb, and blind 
child, now nine years old, whose progress in education is 
more remarkable than that of her famous prototype, 
Laura Bridgman. The accompanying article contains 
—as did a recent similar paper by Dr. S. G. Howe’s 
daughter, Mrs, Hall, in The New York Ledger—a fac- 


writing. (108 inches, boards, pp. 422. 
Alice B, Stockham & Co, Price, $2.25.) 


Chicago: 


Mr. Kirk Munroe’s The Golden Days of 49: A Tale of 
the California Diggings, is breezy in spirit and rapid in 
movement, and therefore will interest boys. But there 
is in the dialogue altogether too much slang,—objec- 
tionable in itself, and also from the philological point 
of view, because it is sometimes slang of ’89 rather than 
ot 49, As has often been said in this column, our better 
American juvenile books and periodicals are more free 
from sensationalism than their English contemporaries; 
but this statement derives little support from Mr. Mup- 
roe’s présent story. The badly printed illustrations are 
of vigorous conception, but in execution ingeniously 
combine the demerits of process work and of monotint 
lithography. (8}X6 inches, cloth, pp. ix, 351, New 
York: Dodd, Mead, & Co. Price, $2.25.) 





LITERARY NOTES AND NEWS. 

The first numbers of The Speaker, the new London 
Gladstonian weekly, make an excellent beginning. The 
colored cover is of a rather unliterary appearance, and 
the typography, though clear, is too solid; but the con- 
tente are both strong and varied, and decidedly more 
readable than those of average numbers of The Spee- 
tator or The Saturday Review. The editorials, though 
showing something of the discursive prolixity of the 
English press, are able; among the contributors of 
signed articles are Mr. Gladstone, Frederick Harrison, 
and Sir Lyon Playfair; the foreign correspondence is 
well provided for; the “literary causerie” is not’so 
vacuous as most departments of the sort; and the re- 
views of secular and religious books are excellent. That 
of the new volume of Chesterfield’s letters might have 
been written, with its light but piercing pen-strokes, by 
Macaulay himself, and was evidently prepared. by-a 
clever disciple of the reviewer of Croker’s Boswell. 


Another illustration of the widespread and increasing 
utility of concerted topical study of the Bible is afforded 
in the little pamphlet lately issued by the International 
Committee of Young Men’s Christian Associations, con- 
taining Topics for Young Men’s Meetings and Bible- 
Classes. There are three topics a week for meetings of 
young men; one a week for meetings of boys; onea day 
for the Evangelical Alliance’s January week of prayer; 
and three a day for the November week of prayer for 
young men. A weekly lesson is also given for evan- 
gelistic Bible-classes, progressively following the lifé of 
Christ to the second year of his ministry; next year’s 
pamphlet will complete this course. These last lessons 
are not assigned to special dates, but as many associa- 
tions as possible are urged to begin them in October, 
“the opening of the working Association year.” Through- 
out the topics, and in the choice of texts, a breezy spirit 
of Christian cheer and work is manifest. The pamphlet 
(at four dollars a hundred) may be ordered of the Inter- 
national Committee, 40 East Twenty-third wise Rew 





“George Smith of Coalville,” an old English worker fox 


York. 


simile of Helen’s remarkably clear and correct hand- . 
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BUSINESS DEPARTMENT. 


A correct statement of the circulation of The 
Sw day School Times is given each week. The 
regular edition this week for subscribers is 
145,000 copies, Advertisers ar'e Jree to examine 
the subscription list at any time. The advertis- 
ing rate is $1.00 per line, with discounts of from 
5 per cent on two insertions, to 40 per cent on 
an advertisement running a year, An adver- 
tiser agreeing to take a certain uniform amount 
of space (not less than three inches) in each is- 
sue for a year, or a uniform amount of space, 
weekly, for a shorter period, the whole to amount 
to not less than one thousand dollars, may have 
such a position in the paper, regularly, as he 
may choose, so far as it will not conflict with 
earlter contracts with other advertisers, nor with 
the Publisher's idea of the general make-up of 
theadvertising pages. All advertising, however, 
conditioned on anappearance upon the last page, 
‘will be charged an advance of twenty per cent 
wpon the regular rates, 


For investments and sites for factories, ad- 
dress E. A. Wilson, Springfield, Illinois. 


Horsford’s Acid Phosphate for wakefulness, 
hysteria, and other diseases of the nervous 
system. 


A sudden change of weather will often 
bring on a cough. The irritation which in- 
duces coughing is quickly subdued by Brown’s 
Bronchial Troches, a simple and effective 
remedy for all throat troubles. Price, 25 
cents per box. 





Millions in insurance, Halfythe national 
debt insured by one large company. The 
insurance company that has the largest num- 
ber of policy-holders in the world is the 
Mutual Life Insurance Company of New 
York, Richard A, McCurdy, President, which 
enrolled No, 182,310 on the last day of 1889. 
These holders are insured for $565,949,000, 


‘an amount which seems staggering, but the 


intricacies and chances of life insurance have 
been so nicely ascertained by the skilful offi- 
cers of the Mutual Company that they are 
able to calculate to a dollar the present value 
of this vast sum, If the company should go 
out of business to-morrow, it could pay all just 
claims, reinsure all risks in other companies, 
and still have a surplus of $9,657,000 in its 
treasury. 

Of course, there are few corporations, either 
insurance or commercial, that can make such 
a showing as this, but then the Mutual is one 
of the most powerful companies in the world. 
Its revenues last year were over $31,000,000. 
It paid out to policy-holders over $15,000,000, 
and yet, after reserving enough to meet all 
claims, increased its surplus by $1,717,000, 
which goes for the additional security of its 


‘ policy-holders. 


The process of life-insurance education in the 
community, and the discriminating thought 
displayed in selecting perfectly solvent and 
well-managed companies, is shown in the 
rapid growth of the Mutual Life Insurance 
Company’s business. In 1887‘the Mutual is- 
sued $69,457,000 of insurance; in 1888 the 
amount of new business was $103,214,000, an 
increase of nearly fifty per cent over the pre- 
ceding year; but in 1889 the enormous sum 
of $151,602,000 was insured, an increase of 
nearly fifty per cent over the wonderful total 
of 1888. The compauy’s assets are valued at 
$136,401,000, and are in such shape that they 
can be realized upon at once, $9,800,000 being 
loaned out on collateral, $50,000,000 being in- 
vested in United States bonds and other securi- 
ties, and $69,000,000 being loaned on bond 
and mortgage on real estate. To the skilful 


“management of this vast amount of capital 


the prosperity of the Mutual Life Insurance 
pacaon mn d is in no small degree due. 


400 RECITATIONS 


AND READINGS. We wi!l send to any address, on 
orgy beok, in paper cover, 
f the best recitations ever issued: 

J.8. TLV ie, 57 Rose Street, New York. 
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of summer, the average was over 100 a day. 


Your book is what I have been looking for. Fi is now made a 
pleasure instead of the tiresome routine it formerly was. — 3. M. Cole, 
with Henry W. King & Co., Chicago. 

One of the best books I ever oy Would not take anything for mine 
if I could not get another.— ¥, P. Howard, Standard Gig Saddle 
Co., Jackson, Mich. 

I eve never been so well pleased with Pe investment of a dollar as in 
this instance. — A, P. Seiler, Mansfield, O 

I assure you I am delighted. Had I knows what a treat was 
awaiting me, I would have been impatient to get my mail. — X. 

H. Struthers, Fort Atkinson, “$0 


Your book has at this early date ean saterseigg and 
usefulness. — M, McCullough, wit vy LZ. ORihe Dayton, O 


i must say re I am very favorably impressed with your book. The 
and the contents exceedingly useful. — C. 

W. Fohnson, "Chief Clerk, U.S. Senate, Washington. 
Your book is a jewel. I would not part with it for anything, and feel 
that I never made a better investment. — A. W. Lester, Albany, N.Y. 





price of the latest edition is $1.25, See offer below. 


country. See special offer below. 
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A few large advertisements of One Hundred 
. Lessons in Business appeared in Zhe Century, 
the Youths’ 


Since that time the. sales have been remarkable. 
Mail orders from all parts of the United States and from many foreign countries 
a run as high, during the current season, as 450 a day, and last year right in the heat 
The book is a new idea and a good one. 
of the orders are from EXPERIENCED MEN, and a very large percentage of them are from those who have 
seen the book in the hands of others. The book, however, is specially valuable for boys and young men who are 
AMBITIOUS TO GET ON IN THE WORLD. There is no luck about success. Those who have the necessary pluck and 
perseverance are sure to win, This new publication will certainly be te many a young man the stepping-stone to a successful 
business career, It has lots of foin/s —is crammed full of them — but better than points is the inspiration to be gathered 
from its bright, attractive pages. It is a‘ book of /essons—one hundred lessons. There is 
nothing else like it on the market. It is really “ something new.” 
fs the arithmetic of the cash-desk, the counting-room, and the bank. The lessons on Interest 
and Discount will be found side by side with actual notes and drafts, printed in colors, and 
written up in commercial form. The bank checks, reproduced by photography and also printed in colors, form perhaps the 
most attractive feature. Take a moment, and read these words of commendation : — 





Quite recently a Philadelphia banker ordered a dozen copies for his clerks. 
handle. The red leather and old-gold cloth used in the binding add much to its attractiveness. The 


Short-Cuts in Figures. This is the title of 32 pages of new matter added to the 
book recently. It explains a multiplication rule (for which $25 was paid) which is turning the 
arithmetic of thé country upside down, or rather, right side up. Itis really one of the best things 
ever published, and the whole matter is so simple that it is a surprise to every one that it was not 
thought of before. See explanation and examples at the top and to the right of this page. Of 
course this rule does not apply to all numbers, but it applies to an immense number, and by three 
minutes’ study of the explanation, as given in this book, you will be able to tell at a glance which will 
work and which will not. These extra pages fairly sparkle with new points, There are more 
short-cuts than you will find in any other book. Many of the best were secured from Germany and are entirely new in this 


” 2. 47x43 
“How to Write a Good Business Letter” js the title of another. 32-page extra which is bound in with 2 

the edition of One Hundred Lessons in Business, offered to the readers of 4. 48x34 
this paper this month, It was first published as a separate book and 30,000 copies Bb. 48X26 


were sold at 25 cents each. It is illustrated throughout and contains many 6 14X22 








p tions of letters, envelope addresses, etc. The chapters on JT. 42X86 
envelope edistena, styles of penmanship, and U. S. postage are particularly 8. 39x24 
attractive. The sample letters given are photographed direct from letters 9. 32x94 
received or written by business houses, See special offer below. 10. 48x84 

Self Help and Home Study is the title of an illustrated monthly paper the first number 11. 88X73 
of which was issued last September. ‘The subscription price is 50 cents, and the paper is worth it, 12. 96X38 
The continued articles on How to Succeed, the department entitled Self-Made Men, giving each 13. 99X82 
month a portrait and biography, the departments entitled How Some Things 





on United States Geography are worthy of careful reading by th 


8 BOOKS 
positively on the 15th day of March, 





HELP AND Home Stupy, for one year, free of all expense. 


We are p acq' 








hints and suggestions woth many times its price. 








are Done, and How Some People Earn a Living, and the illustrated articles 15. 72X78 
g of 16. 77X37 
young men, But best of all is the department entitled Night Schoolat Home, * ;' 17. 36x26 


which gives each month a series of home lessons on Geography, History, Arithmetic, Grammar, and other school subjects. 18. 86x47 
It is just the thing for those who desire to brighten up during the long evenings. 


GRAND COMBINATION OFFER! 


Thirty thousand persons have paid us the og 93 68 
Send us one even DOLLAR and you 24, 62x97 
| will receive promptly by return mail a copy of the latest and best edition of One 25. 87% 464 
Hundred Lessons in Business, Short-Cuts in Figures, and How to Write a Good Business 26- 93% 48$ 
Letter, bound together in one handsome volume, and your name will be entered for the paper, SELF 


‘ ! 
st .00 same money for much less value. No matter! 


(Six orders will be filled for $5.00.) Remember 29, 49X174 
that the offer will close upon the day named, and don’t fail to mention the Sunday-School Times, Address 30. 128X94 


SEYMOUR EATON & CO., Publishers, 
50 Bromfield St., Boston, Mass. 


From The Golden Rule (organ ¢ the Soctety of Christian Endeavor), 
inted with Mr. Eaton, and can assure all readers that they will find the book crowded with practical B37. 395 x 395 


Companion, and other periodicals 


Fifty per cent 


The arithmetic of its lessons ~~ he ar Va c 


As an evidence of my appreciation, I send five dollars, for which send 
five more copies. — 7. ¥. Atwell, U.S. Department of Agriculture, 
Washington. 

We have received your “‘ One Hundred Lessons in Business” and 
cannot speak tgo highly of it. — W. ¥. Dilks, First National Bank, 
Glasboro, N. F. 

Several copies of your book have reached our house, and they have 
created quite a sensation. — Gray, Kingman & Collins, Chica 

— Fohn . Fox. 

I consider Mr. Eaton’s “‘ One Hundred Lessons in Business” a valua- 
ble publication. It should be in the hands of every young man in the 
country, — Geo. E. Crane, American Express Co., Boston. 

The dozen books to hand, I am entirely satished. This is the first 
instance in which I felt that I had received more than was pr 

—S. P. Campbell, Equitable Brick Works, Philadeiphia, 

There are several persons here who want your “One Hundred 
Lessons in Business.” “nclosed find $5.00 for five more copies. 

— Treasury Department, Washington. —M. S. Beach. 


The book is pleasing to 63 
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SHORT-OUT. 


jee a he Put oe 
ures. an 

carry one (always 46 

carry one), 5X! ‘ 

Put down both fig- 2 7 

ures, and you have —— - : 

the product 3024. i 2 42 














3. 63X48 





14. 95x95 


19. 23x44 


This offer will close 21. 68x36 


One month only, 22, 42X29 


27. 42x 384 
28. 65x 374 


31. 46X77 
832. 126 x86 
33. 328 x88 
246 x 49 

. 147X124 
36. 294x 296 


38. 246x127 





























Family Bibles and Reference Books 
& specialty, and at half retail prices. 
ESTILL & CO., Mansfield, Ohio. 


Send for our new illustrated catalogue of 
Standard and Miscellaneous Books. 


T. X. CROWELL @ CO..13 Astor Place, N. ¥. 


“OXFORD” 


Teachers’ Bibles. 











po You WANT 


to take u ial collection in your 
Sunday-sc ool f If so, send for a sample 
of “COIN G " Over 100, 


HILL 


MANUAL. THE i ay 


Standard in soci Jon and business life. 

New edition 1390. For prices, ask 

nay} book ek come, = zo pase NS & Stan- 
ite Street, MChicage’ 

---~ 8-4 for’ \. b- and gentleman can 


New addresses, Rares cenit a 

day laws of all 

to — FS. T ete. 

cts. Firstof4 vols. of “ Sab- 
Reform Library” for 1890, 


400 in all, 75 cts. Authors’ 
oth Btreet. New York. 


©€e., Hill 
Sple 








have been sold. $2.00" per 100, id. 
Sample, 5 cents. postpa All in a Nutshell! 


GOODENOUGH & WOGLOM CO., 





T. NELSON & SONS, 33 East i7th St N.Y. 





122 Nassau Street, New York. seeding this? Mf Fi 


7. FR Cea ORF, Baston, Pa. 
you. 





rt ot DO You. WRITE LET TERS ? 
BOOKS OF THE BIBLE ANALYZED. Coptes of thom are valuable Sor reference, i eading 
lers and 


hy y ee 
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PAWN BE 


‘Hero Stories and Folk-Tales, 


WitTH NovEs on THE ORIGIN, CUSTOMS, eg CHAR- 
ACTER OF THE PAWNEE PxuOPL 
By Groner Brrp Sava. 
Cloth, 417 pages. Tlustrated. Price, ¢2.00. 
“The larity and Racing tion 
Rnles Aud studies o A 


wakened the ini ot the civil- 
fred world ferme few 
lection “seems 


” 
tb ve a clearer insight into the 
ioabe life and habits of theabori- 
gines of this continent than any 
work we know of. human- 
ity of these mistrea' and un 
known pepe. is strikingly oars 


mate ose pages. ’ 
panel ni thean oudenes 


with fooling and sympathies like 
« We seem to: rve 
the wild I ndian ou ve aeons 


™ clear rfectly 
Pe my with the Jeast of of his 
traits.”’— National Baptist, 








BaF Sold by all Booksellers, or sent postpaid by the 
FOREST AND STREAM PUBLISHNG CO., 
318° BROADWAY, NEW YORK. 
Send for Circular and Book Catalogue. 


THE DIVINE MAN. 


AN, EXEGETICAL. L OF JESUS CHRIST. 
From Nativity to Temptation. 

By Gror@e Dana BoaRDMAN, D.D.,LL.D. - 

“ None of his previous works have so well revealed 

his broad leareing Sa and deep research as this latest 
work,—his master, The P world cannot have too 

many such books by > cschosners.” — Public Opinion 
i (Washington). 

“ His profound spiritual insight, his wide reading of 
history, pailocep ay, and powsez.s iis vent diction 
adorn and dignify every page.”’—National Baptis 
(Philadelphia). 

“ Thesentences move with a baianced, stately tread. 
But aplendor of diction is never with Dr. Boardman a 
cloak for poverty of thought. What is sa‘d with 
striking metaphor or brilliant a is always 
(Chicagoye which deserves saying.”—The Stan ears 

nicago 

“This new book. shows Been 5 that the author’s 
enthusiasm as astudent and expositor of Holy Scrip- 
ture still glows at white heat.”—Standard of the Cross 
and the new ve as hia). 

“ Readers will be teful to the honored author for 
such a book; for its luminous expositions; for its 
loyalty to truth; for its catholicity of temper ; for its 
—e inspiration ; for its cin fine gota, fithconane 
clusters o' at ma: nine SS w cunning 
handiwork y he Brame mtr CN 

Price, * ‘1.50. For pe ay ail a 
Sent postpaid to-any address on receipt of price, by 

D. APPLETON & CO., PUBLISHERS, 
* 1,8,and 5 Bond St., New York. 


THE ONE GOSPEL ; 


The Combination ofthe Narratives ofthe Four 
Evangelists in one Complete Record. 
EpirEep BY 
Rev. ARTHUR T. PIERSON, D.D. 


12mo, Flexible Cloth, Red Edges, 75 Cents, 
Limp Mérocco, Full Gilt, $2.00. 








« 
Without taking the place of the four Gospels, this 


book may be an aid in their study; a commentary 
wholly biblieal, whereby the reader may, at one view, 
see the complete and harmonious testimony of four 
independent witnesses. 


Sent, postpaid, on receipt of price, by 


‘THE BAKER & TAYLOR CO., 


Publishers, 
' 740 and 742 Broadway, New York. 


STUDIES IN LUKE. Bible Studies, 1890. 


By the Rey. Gzorce F. Pentecost, D.D. 
12mo. Price, 60 eents paper and $1.00 ‘cloth. 
Consecutive comments on Sunday-school Les- 
sons for 1890 of permanent value as well as 





temporary help. 
WHAT THEY SAY OF IT. 
The Cumberland terian Review says: “ Wecan 
heartily recommend it. 
Tne Advance 


thes Helpful — stimulating. pe 
The Sunday School Wor * Evangelical, devout, 
and practical.” 

St. Andrews’ Cross: “Concise, vigorous, and well 


Rel ee Telescope : se valuable teacher’s or 
scholar’s aid.” 
N. W. egationulist : 


imoare, *« Scholarly and impres- 
*O See aceasn 


— > instructive.” 

wterly: “* Remarkable for its help- 
fulneun” Suggest veness, and compactness, as well as 
evangelical fervor and soundness. 


e*e Sent postpaid on receipt of price by the publishers, 
A. S. BARNES & CO., 
Ili and 113 William Street, New York. 


A CREAT OFFER! 
$4.00 Worth for $2.00. 


LIDA CLARKSON’S ART BOOKS 
Finely Iliustrated. 








Brus Stupries, rst iat Series. 
RUSH STUDIES, 
RUSH STUDIES, 3d Serie, 
RUSH STUDIES, 4t! 1 
ousgnotp DecoraTion. 


Easy Lessons 1n Ere as I Paint 
ING, 18t ies. 
A Yagns SUBSCRIPTION. TO Iwaania 


ome MAGAzing. $1. 
SPECIAL me. will gend you these SIX. BOOKS, 
t ; 

OFFER. ) Macs aoasnm, in for i $3.00" 





Send 6 cents for a full Sagcrivt tii f for $8-00 
sample copy of Troatts a " 


Books, a 
: bids Clark ida Clarkson's, Colored ERE te oe mim 





EMERCENCY NCY NOTES, 


manual of over 100 pe 300 
enees, and 18 originee illustrations, by 
Butler, A.M., M.D., is ‘a valuable 

, inany ‘Wouwehold, a Y. 


this oA hag: Price cloth, 50 
s@NALLs, Publishers, nwa 
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ee ath th lt! Lath! E 


| We Offer to Send You 


EJADIES Home | 
JOURNAL | 


From Now to July Ist, 1890, 
Be ON RECEIPT 


of only 25c. silver or stamps.& 


This special offer is made 


as an experiment and to 


induce you to send for the handsomest family period- 
ical ever issued for a few months trial at a reduced 


price. 


It has a larger circulation than any other 


j periodical in the world; nearly ha/f a million subscribers. 





Special features for the next few months are 


“Mrs. Harrison's Life in the White 


penne gO by A, J. Hatrorp, with 
. | illustrations d b rs. 
arrison, 


' Mrs. A, D. T. Wurrney’ $ story 
“Ascutney Street” people. 


Maud Howe’s Society Novel. 





“How to Marry Well.” 


“Life in.a Church Choir.” —— 


_ Dr —yeahged Tacmace’s Special 
“Under My Study Lamp. us 
“Summer Widowers.” 


““How Women Have Made Money” 


Illustrated Stories by Josian ALien’s Wire, Kate 
Upson Ciark, Kate Tannatr Woops, Marion Har.anp, 
Jutian HawTHorne.—lIllustrated Poems*by WILL CARLETON, 

~£] Marcaret E. Sanoster, Esen E. Rexrorp, and others. 


On the News Stands, ro cents a copy. ul 


CURTIS PUBLISHING CO., Philadelphia. ~ 


— 


SSD 





WORLD'S suncay-sctoot convention REPORTS. 





1. Published in 2 large 8vo Vols. 
2. Published in 1 large 8vo Vol. 


1200 pages. 
442 pages. Paper, 50¢. ; cloth , 75¢., net. 


Cloth, $2.00, net. 


THESE 1 TWO REPORTS 


Gentain ssemnepennatave thought and soutuneuy, reliable informa- 


tion and condensed facts ; presented theleading men of to-day, 
gathered from all quarters of the globe, to discpss the world-wide effort and success of these two 
most important factors of the Church of Christ. 


TWO REPORTS 


NEW YORK: 
12 12 Bible House, A Astor PI. 


ty former in cloth, an 


a most liberal contributor we are enabled 
r these two “ Reports” for $2.00, postpaid ; 
the latter in 
2 cents additional, "poth in cloth, uniform. 


aper, or, fo’ 


TWO DOLLARS, 


OHICAGO: 


FLEMING H: REVELL 148 & 150 Madison:St. 





(\UR SUN DAY-SCHOOL SONG BOOKS are used with satisfaction by millions of Sunday-school 
workers, The hymns are beautiful, edifying, and devotional. 3 


THEE BRIGHT ARRAY, , 


our latest Sunday-school Singin ng Book, is filled with excellent material of the most fn 
‘characte ce by mail, 35 cents each; $3.60 a 


r. Send for a copy. 


ring and desirable 
per dozen; per 100, 





76 East Ninth St., New York. 


BIGLOW & MAIN, 


81 Randolph St., Chicago- 





pears cones & © Good Book, or a sub- 
sert to, @ prst-class magazine like WIDER 


as 
postal to D. LOTH ROP CO., Boston, for select 
List of books and Prospectus of the Lothrop Magazines. 


RELIGIOUS ty han the variety" we ba 
BOOKS. 


TIBBALS K CO.,, 
26 Warren Street, New Ye York. 
§. §. SINGING BOOKS. 
** Our lates’ 
year uf withttee mon NOS: marhed fon 
Genally wi when te with a ‘Goose other books é/ 
se N d 
ratVING FOUNTAIN: schools ‘seve 
adopted tt and praise it in unstinted measure. 
— STANDARD. 
re ne LS | he es they want in it. 
pie h postee net warm, Christian senti- 
mere railing tym ~) ter and want substantial, 
stirring and lasting tunes, an, find their choice iu these 


85 oe each—one sample copy for exam- 
ination, only 20 


fat fo pecimen an pages Dey best Binging books 
8. W. ‘STRAUB &CO., Publishers, 


























Brexpreae #3 


peal eva 














free 





ERE 
aA ey. tia 


EASTER GLORY seziz. <i 


Service of Music 
Recitations, sbets. 
Maceseee for Cote ceagens. 


poste r io roe 

HOPE'S SWE SENGERS = a 
e oe 

for Sunday Schools, In which characters are in- 
troduced who sing and same 8 the 8c wiptase teach- 
ing concerning the resurrection and the future 
life. Price, 5 cta.; cts. per dozen, post-paid; 
#1.00 per 100 not prepaid. 
more Bros., | Ward £ y Bremen, 

Cincinnad, oe. 








or a good n w Easter Anthem, send 6 cents 
to Piilntore Be Bros., Cincinnati, oO. 


HALLELUJAH! HEIS RISEN! 
EASTER CREETING. 


Musical Service. Compiled by George C. Hugg. 
Price, 5 cents; $4.00 per 100 
Published by 


W. H. BONER & CO., 
Stamps received. __ 1108 Chestauut St., Phila. 


EASTER. casten voices. 
Also 3 other Services. on, $4.00. 


free to su rintendents a noristers. 
Cong’) raLey 8. & Publishing Society, Boston and Chicago. 


EASTER | "5 er see stad 


recent issue, for selection, will be mai } ha 


JOHN J. H HOOD, Tein Arom Breet 


Our New SUNDAY-SCHOOL Mosic Boox, 


HAPPY GREETINGS, 


Has music for the round, Sample copy, 25 cente. 
ASA. MULL, 150 Hasson 96.. X ow York, 














: EDUCATIONAL. 


PROTON A eke Tr oonpstudent from each 
county, at Mt. Carroll ( Jl.) Seminary.“ Oread” free, 


BIBLE CORRESPONDENCE SCHOOL. 


THEE ‘pa. WORDE 
1884 Chestnut ¢ Street, Philadelphia. 


= |Mes ¥s rao ,oou ¥ LT tO foot tions 
rece taunt ermatige Pree All meer ass 


HORT-HAND = = Sas 
ELF TAUCHT toric. -instruction 
The FRONOGEAPATO IMT ITerE CMCSA Tt ORS 


“DO NOT STAMMER,” 


Mr. sone D. Wattles, Publisher of The Sunday 
4 es, In answer to an inquiry, wrote 

wee | have ve seen many of Ray 1 Johnston's 

ta beforeand r treatm: Heseemsto have 

- Beocllent success, and’ will deal | ‘hovorably with those 


—— him.” Refer ohn namaker, 
Harrison’ Ali on Allen, D:D, Coed Prot Le iL prot 


piveraly of Pennsylvau ry sem 
to N. 'e and 
apolar é y Pea jiadel Iphia, Pa, 


STAMMERING. | 


Send. for “Speeeh De 
and Corr ES. tones Adare Newton ena Mass.’ 


Bend 4c. for Itinerary for 
Eastern and European 
tours. Rev. C. F. Thomas, 
ww D.D. 1606 Wallace St. Phila. 


Midwinter Music 


bey SnGINS. 


hea ” — ) 


TEMPERANCE. 
$00 don,), os 


ANTHEM BOOKS, ..- 


thems of Praise 
ri Amerinn Anthem Bose” 
Dow's Responses and Se Sontenses” (80 


EASY CANTATAS. (ccc Sa cts. 


or, 69 doz.) ; 
apps ty ee $1.80 doz. ); ara Hy! 3 Mal 
aa Flowess ” (40 cts. ; OF, $3.60 doz, ). 


Great Success of Our New $1 Music Books, 
































AN=ad 
ABROAD; 











“ College Ronen ” (50 cta.), 
“ oe 1D, for Beale re: 
d Songs We U 


“Temperance Crusade” (35 
cts.; or, $3.60 doz. )s, Emerson & 
perance Rallying Songs” (36 cts, ; or, 


Anthems” (80 cts, 1 


—- 0 bee. a 
oF 98.3 oe}, kumerso 


3; or, $12 Son) 
80 cts.; or, $7. ey 


“ Ruth and 1 


no Classics,”’ Vol..1 and Nols ba uier ree 
Collection. me 1, Popular Dance 
“Song Classics ier nop ” “Song *Chansice foe alee Ito," 
“Classic Baritone an Songs,” “ Classic 
Songs. Each book, §1. 


MAILED FOR RETAIL PRICE. 


OLIVER DITSON COMPANY, Boston, 


CG. H. Drrson & Co., 867 Broadway, New York. 








CHOIR MUSIC. 
Practical Anthems, :: 


PH a yo and 
lected anthems by 
the best writers. composition in this book was 
tested by Ay at poeta: 
tial 1.00 by mail, postpai 


in the 














YA ul Mag- 

azine containing 

each month new 
Organ Voluntaries, and 


as Pay hy “wy & yA of the he Say. 


terms to as 


A splendid collection 
Modern Anthems’? of A. and ar- 
Ww vine pair g 
A greens of pat 
adapted to the wants of all 
vices, Opening Pisess, Col- 
u be a, and available for Chorus or 
is printed 


lection Pieces, ete,. On & Sep 


arate staf. Price, 58 conte by mail, postpaid. 
PUBLISHED BY 


THE JOHN CHURCH CO., CINCINNATI, 
AND 19 EAST 16TH ST., NEW YORK. 


NEW EASTER MUSIC. 


THE MIGHTY VICTOR. VICTOR. A responsi 4 
musical service. By ©. T. C. T. STRRLE. ~ 


REDEEMER. A responsive and musical serviee, 
By Franx L. ARMSTRONG, 


EASTER GLORY A responsive and musical 
service. By J. H. FILLMORE. 


HOPE'S MESSENGERS. A responsive ang 
musical service, By Jxssuz H. paown and J, Hy 
FIL_mMore. 


HALLELUJAH! HE IS RISEN! A res- 
ve and musical service. By Gronet C, 
vee, SWEENY, etc. 


sunpise, 4 A qesponsive Easter service, By 


6 
os above: no 8 copy ; bd 


‘e keep the publications of Hood, Biglow & Main, 
ay ae, and, in fact, everything pu lished in the 
ling, and supply at bottom Don’t soatter your 


Anthems 











WARD & DRUMMOND, 
Tl Breadway, Mew York City. 
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_ PUBLISHER'S DEPARTMENT. 


TERMS OF SUBSCRIPTION. 


THE SUNDAY SCHOOL TIME TIMES is published weekly 
at the following rates, for aoe & old or new subscrib- 
ers. These rates include postage 


ONE COPY, one year, . +» $1.50 
Onecopy, five years, full payment in advance,.. 5.00 


TO MINISTERS, Missionaries, and Theological Stu- 
Gents, Fi. 0a year or $4.00 for five years, full payment 


vance. 
SCHOOL CLUBS. 
ong schoo or any set of capeitn. or of schators, 
will supplied with as many copies as may be 
wired, at the owas yearly club rates: 

For any number of copies (more than one) mailed 
to individual addresses, $1.00 each. 

For five or more copies ina Bocbem to to one address, 
Wcents each. A package thus seat is addreased to 
one pereos only, arid no ow = can be written or 
at yy on the separate 








pape 
op rs foraclub ma be ordered sent ly 
pA ‘ibd ual addresses at $1.00 each, and partly ina 
e w one address, at 50 cents each, when so de- 
tired: f + bat no package of less than five copies can thus 
sent. 
ann papers for a club should all go to one post-office. 
although in cases where a portion of the teachers ofa 
school « et their mall matter from one post-office, and 
others in the same school se et theirs from another, 
the papers will be sent accordingly. 


FREE COPIES. One free copy, additional, will be 
allowed for every ten copies -- jae inaclub of either 
character. The free copies Da e clubs cannot 
wt be sent separately, but will be Included in the 


Pca aftons may be made at any time to a club—such 
additional subscriptions to expire at B same time 
with the club as originally ordered, the rate to 
ae the proportionate abere of the yeasty club rate. 

ls that are open during only a portion of the 
bay subscribe at club rates for such a length of 
me as the papers may be rows ired, 

Subscribers asking to hav e direction of a peer 
changed should be careful to name, not only the 
office to which they wan | ‘ sent, but also the one to 
which it has been sent. 1 addresses should include 
both county and state. 

if a club subscription is renewed by some other 
son than the one who sent me revious subscrip ¥ 
such person will oblige the publisher by stating that 
the club he subscribes for ta on = place of thé one 
FOTIMEM last YEA DY .2......0...0sererccrereresesorseeseees 

The paper will not be sent to any enhoermeer, beyond 
the time paid for, unless by special request. The pa- 
pers for a club w i a be discontinued at the 
expiration of the opens lon. Renewals should 

therefore be made early. 

Enough copies of any one issue of the 
able all the teachers of a school to examin it. whi'be 
sent free, upon applic vation. 


FOREIGN COUNTRIES. 


The Sunday School Times will be sent to any of the 
countries embraced in the Untversal Posi nion at 
the following rates, which Include pe 

One copy, one year, phil 

Two or more copies, one year, 6 shillings each, 

To ministers and missionar’ 
for one or more copies, 





6 shillings each, 
To secure the above rates for twoor more copies, the 
beat must be ordered at one ime, § and they will be 
nt either singly to the individual ,orina 
pee kage to one address, walloonar'tn may be preferred 
y the subscribers, 
on ee Great Britain, Messrs. Hodder and Stoughton, 
27 Paternoster Row, London, KE. C,, will receive yearly 
or half-yearly subscriptions at the above rates, the 
paper © be malied direct from Philadelphia to the 
pabacribers. 


JOHN D. WATTLES, Publisher, 
1031 Walnut Street, Philadelphia. 
P. 0. Box 1550. 








Rovucn, Rep, 
CHapPeD 


— AN DO =— 


PREVENTED BY 
ticura 
-+ Soap s- 


RTURING SKIN BLEMISHES, ROUGH, 
cracked, scaly,and reddened skin and hands, 
are ily overcome by that most exquisite of 
site autifiers, the CuTICURA MEDICATED TOILET 





it ‘stimulates the sebaceous me gien® to pour out the 
sebum or oily matter designed to lubricate the skin 
and scalp, and keep them healthy, and thus pre- 
vents blackheads, pimples, and many forms of skin 
blemishes not affected by any wee pe 

For preserving, Reshontng, and beaut tifyin the 
complexion an ‘skin, and Faparti ve yd 
softness and whiteness of the han + much 
sired, it is incomparably superior to all other skin 
Benutifiers b Price, 256c. Prepared by the 

everywhere, ice, y 

Potter Drve aND CHEMICAL Co., Boston, Mass. 

4@ Send for “ How to Beautify "the Skin.” 


Skin and Scalp preserved and beauti- 
BA BY’ S tied by CUTICURA ‘Maprcatep Boar. 





BARRY'S 





v “Tricopherous} 


4y HAIR & SKIN 


Anelegant dressing, 
| Te exquisitely perfumed. 
~~ Removes all impuri- 
ties from the scalp, 
prevents baldness and gray hair, and causes 
the hair to grow Thick, Soft, and Beautiful. 
Price, 50 Cents. All Druggists. 


iN pe 
y > 
x WZ, 







BARCLAY & 00., Now York. 








~ INSTANTANEOUS CHOCOLATE 
tin cans at te. STEPHEN F. WHITMAN & SON, | Gro 


inventors and only manufacturers, Pa. 












the mouth. 
breath, 
PRICE, 26 CENTS. 


Doleously Favre A Pata Liga Deitiie. 


Preserves and Beautifies the Teeth. Heals and 
hardens the gums. 


Beautifully put up. 


Leaves a refreshing coolness in 
Imparts a delightful fragrance to the 
Convenient to use. 
SOLD BY DERUGGISTS. 


PREPARED AND GUARANTEED BY E; W. HOYT & CO., LOWELL, MASS. 
Manutacturers 


of the Celebrated 


Cerman Cologne. 


Sample Vial of re - mailed Free to any Address. 











Children 


always 


RY 





Enjoy It. 


Scorrs 
EMULSION 


of pure Cod Liver Of). with Hypo- 
Phosphites of Lime and Soda is 
almost as palatabie as milk. 
Children enjoy it rather than 
otherwise. A MARVELLOUS FLESH 
PRODUCER it ie indeed, and the 
little lade and lassies who take cold 
easily, may be fortified against a 
cough that might prove serious, by 
taking Scott’s Emulsion after their 
meals during the winter season. 


Beware of substitutions and imitations. 


= CONSUMPTION 


Is now admitted by the medical authorities to be 
a deficiency or undue waste of Oxydizable Phos- 
ope normally existing in the human economy. 
he remedy consists in the administration of a 
preperation of Phosphorus being at once assimila- 
le and oxydizable. WINCHESTER’S HYPO 
PHOSPHITES is the only preparation of Phos- 
horus which combines these characteristics in the 
hest degree. For consumption, bronchitis, 
conges, night sweats, and nervous diseases it is 
ye Recommended by ph wr Sold 
ry craaeists. $1 per bottle. Send for circular. 
Winchester & Co., Chemists, 162 William St., N. Y. 


Wilbor’s Pure Cod Liver Oil & Phosphates 


Believes Consumption, Songiee. Colds, 
Asthma, Debility, Wasting isenses, 
nd Scroful 

















ous Mummers. 








ART ALBUM CON- 
FREE is TANING 7 24, BEAUTIFUL PHO. 
Hey Cort oa cat 
BE SENT ON RECEWT OF YOUR ADD 
CHASE SBROAD ST, BOSTON, 











- GRATEFUL—COMFORTING. 


EPPS'S COCOA. 


eh a RET. knowtetge, yey the natural laws 
whi overs yo ee ns of digestion and nutri- 
tion, and b af — 1 Godoe, rk of the fine prop- 
erties of has provided 
our breakfast tables with a de 4 Meately flavored Meg 
erage which may save us many + doctors’ b' 
It is by the judicious use of such articles of diet het 
a constitution may be gradual -L. uw i 
strong enough to resist every tendency to 
Hundreds of subtle maladies are floating ~~ 
us ready to attack wherever there is a weak point. 
We may escape many a fatal shaft by keeping our- 
selves well fortified with blood and a F awe, mf 
nourished frame. 


nas y with boiling v water or milk. Sold only in 


ai? pound tins tins, by Grocers, labelled thus : 
mA S EPPS & a 60. H nem Chemists, 
saan, England. 


“BARLOW'S INDIGO BLUE. 


oat pa ee WASH BLUE have been fully tested 
by thousands of Your 


have it sale. Ask bim for it. 
Sreoer caput ie haze Prop., 288 N. ad St., Phila, Pa 


MASON & HAMLIN 


lowed a the anafacare ft theseinstruments, b bat 


ao tone } the world. 
Mason a & Hamlin offer, a yo te best inte of the 
of 8, the fact “4 

since and 


including sot Burin 1967, - 
compet’ RG ANS=5 = mak’ 
v 
in 1 
honors. Ilustraved @29 to scatalogues = 
traordinary claim 








peal 


soeeuion’ eet 
aay oiling 


This y attribute te solely to the romarkable ie im- 
provement intr introduced them - ue year 1882, 


known as i ® Hamiin Piano 
Semon," at A cuanorwhich 
ble ag and apie & of 
UPRIGHT. 7 or slanting tn . 

tame porwege dp om pF 
tang teetimaias from three fun- 
—_ t, together 


“— oof races accor talogue, to iSany appl 


aah or easy my paywionte; 


MASON AML ORGAN AND pag 


230 UNIVERSITY 


ESTAS. | {NOOR. 1877 



























MARCHAL & smitH Piano co.| ORGANS 
235 &. 2ist St., N.Y. $35 to $500 
“c aN ieM @ & €o., 


CORNISH 1 
ashington, N. J. 


ORGANS “ 


a BEAUTIFUL (Stem Wind) Lady'sor 


Cent’s Hunting Case 
OLD wares 18 
G0 WATCH 7 
Be oy WALTHAM 
n Lever @ ont. 
to on ears 
equal to what is sold at 
gee to 340. Examination allowed before paying, 
‘or further particulars, , that will pay 
pon te Deve. | PENN WA 

















Great installment offer. Send for 
mpeg RO ne. ed free 









LSoene 


°.. Manufacturers, 
40 S. Third St., Phliadelphias | 


DO YOU WANT [ renee ares REOUCES Cost 
4 A GOLD Wi WATCH z Aa RN ae Ky any 


GOLD | MEDAL, PA: PARIS, 1878. 
W. BAKER & C0.’S 


Breakfast Cocoa 
mw Ouwehin 
No Chemicals 


are used in its preparation. It has more 
than three times the strength of Cocoa 
mixed with Starch, Arrowroot or Sugar, 
and is therefore far more economical, 
costing less than one cent acup. It is 
delicious, strengthefing, Ea- 
SILY Dr@RsTED, and admirably adapted 
for invalids as well as persons in health. 


Sold by Grocers everywhere. 
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WORTH REPEATING. 


en 


THE TRUE SHEPHERD. 


[By Frederick W. Faber, D.D.) 


I was wandering and weary 

When my Saviour came unto me; 
For the ways of sin grew dreary, 
And the world had ceased to woo me, 
And I thought I heard him say, 

As he came along his way, 

“O silly souls! come near me; 

My sheep should never fear me. 

I am the Shepherd true.” 


At first I would not hearken, 
And ry off till the morrow ; 
But life began to darken, 

And I was sick with sorrow. 
And I thought I heard him say, 
As he came along his way, 

*O silly souls! come near me; 
My sheep should never fear me. 
I am the Shepherd true.” 


At last I stopped to listen. 

His voice could not deceive me, 
I saw his kind eyes glisten,— 
So anxious to relieve me. 

And I thought I heard him say, 
As he came along his way, 

“O silly souls! come near me ; 
My sheep should never fear me. 
I pf the Shepherd true,” 


He took me on his shoulder, 
And tenderly he kissed me ; 

He bade my love be bolder, 
And said how he had missed me. 
And I’m sure I heard him say, 
As he went along his way, 

“‘O silly souls! come near me ; 
My sheep should never fear me. 
I am the Shepherd true.” 


Strange gladness seemed to move him 
Whenever I did better ; 

Aad he coaxed me so to love him, 

As if he was my debtor, 

And I always heard him say, 

As he went along his way, 

“O silly souls! come near me; 

My sheep should never fear me. 

I am the Shepherd true.” 


I thought his love would weaken, 

As more and more he knew me ; 

But it burneth like a beacon, 

And its light and heat go through me 
And I ever hear him say, 

As he goes along his way, 

“O silky souls! come near me; 

My shiee should never fear me. 

I am the Shepherd true.’’ 


Let us do, then, dearest brothers ! 

What will best and longest please us; 
Follow not the ways of others, 4 
But trust ourselves to Jesus. 

.We shall ever hear him say, 

As he goes along his way, 

**O silly souls! come near me; 

My sheep should never fear me, 

I am the Shepherd true.” 





PREACHING FOR THE TIMES. 


(“ Rambler” (Dr. H. L. Wayland) in The National 
Baptist. ] 


The Rambler has observed that a stand- 
ing subject of denunciation is the minister 
who preaches for the times and the minis- 
ter who is sensational. When some min- 
ister offers a word or two of remonstrance 
in reference to the saloon and its iniquities, 
the pious souls who run the saloons and 
who frequent them are plunged into 
unutterable agony at the thought that the 
dignity of the pulpit is being sacrificed, 
and that somebody 1s preaching something 
else than the gospel, and is preaching to 
the times, preaching for a sensation, and 
soon. But ifthe saloon- keepers and their 
adherents, in their moments of leisure, 
would condescend to: read the Prophets 
and the Gospels and the Epistles, if they 
would listen to Isaiah and Joel and John 
the Baptist and James and Jesus, they 
would perhaps be surprised to find how 
largely their utterances were devoted to 
the sins and the needs of the times, and 
how tremendous a sensation their words 
were fitted to produce. 

Our Lord’s preaching was intended to 
produce, and it did produce, a sensation, 
which did not cease until it had borne ita 
fruit on Calvary. If the Apostle James 
ne preaching nowadays in any of our 

h-toned churches, it.would not be long 
bet ore the trustees, accompanied, rhaps, 
by the deacons, would wait upon ‘him , and 
would tell him that Col. Fifty-Per-Cent 
and Esquire Malster, the brewer, and Mrs. 
t High Tone, and Mr. Fusel Oil, the wealthy 
distiller, had all given up their pews on 
the broad aisle and were going hereafter 
to attend some branch of Zion where there 





was no such pemer yoras reaching, and 
where a purer gos ispe 
It seems to abler that preaching 
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ae. Say gees Reipecting 

t on er ng 
is to please the times or to save the times. 
Sensational preaching may be , may 
be bad. Does the pn Door end in itself, 
or does it end in reformation, faith, holi- 
ness, benevolence? 


Out of Town Buyers 


Gas be served as well hy maillas though they were in 
es 


A POSTAL CARD 
“WILL DOIT, 


Sent to us with your nameand address, ask?ng for our 
eee yoy price list, Our successful akg f of 53 











n business, out immense store of five floors, 
gach | 100x178, yt ang re established integrity, is the 
guarantee that will be promptly and hon- 
estly filled froma aay ayone of thefolhowing Sartmnenits: : 

SILKs, FURNITURE, 
DREss Goops, Rugs, Mats, etc., 
PRINTs, ] INGs, 
Notions, JAPAN ESE GooDs, 
PERFUMERY, BLANKETS, 

U PHOLATERY, FLANNEL, 
CURTAINS, LIM 

SHOR. STATIONERY, 
MUSLINS AND Canuate, UmBe 
UNDERWEAR, Gants’ FURNISHINGS, 
HosiERY 

MILLINERY, ES, 

SUITS AND CLOa EMBROIDERI2S, 
Boys’ CLoTHING, LEATHER Goons, 
Hats anp Caps, . JEWELRY, 
SILVERWARE, - RUCHINGS, 
Hovseru Bp ISHINGS, TRIMMINGS, 
WILLOW HANDEERCHIEFS, 
GLASsWA anh, Kip GLovEs, 

ART SQUaRR CARPETS, | OROCKERY aND CHINA, 
Bric-a-Brac, CanpDriEs, 





BIBLES AND TESTAMENTS. 


We want to be favorably known a We nes meg 
to gain your permanentcustom by such right dea 
low prices, and best goods, that 


WILL ALWAYS PAY YOU 
TO BUY BY MAIL FROM 


A.D. MATTHEWS & SONS, 


BROOKLYN, NEW YORK. 


Write for our {llustrated price list, and mention THE 
BuxDAY ScHOOL TIMES, 


KOCH & co 6th Ave. and 20th Street, 
"9 New York City, 

Offer this season the handsomest line of nr 
Dress Fabrics, such as Scotch and Domestic Uing- 
hams, French and Domestic Satteens, in exquisi 
colors and novel designs, at prices lower than any 
other city house. Rompies cout sentonapplication. Men- 
tion Phe Sunday Sch: 


O’NEILLS 


om gest poriersan Ist Street, Ne w York. 
reamnte Deattestn Dry Goods, Milli > 
etc. ~ nited States. Send for samplesand prices. 


“JAMES McCREERY & CO., 
Importers and Dealers in Pine Dry Goods, 
a Cor. Eleveuth -NS Ee” 

OOD SE 
CORDED Ct CORSET waists 


are sold at all Leading Retail 
BLACK STOCKINGS. 


ASK * FOR | Robinson Co, oe Money 


refunded if thee cain The feet or fade. 
vast HosrEery Co.. 925 Broadway, New _ 


. ECONOMY OF FOOT-WEAR. 


‘An illustrated treatise, interesting to everybody, will 




















onan ved * 








be sent FREE. Send’ name » Ay address plainiy on 

postal, to Bex 551, BRocK TON, Mass. 

Rend lic. for postage and packing. in r 

taking out wrinkles od, te knees. If men 
is made of this li line of sam- 


Be 68 of custom clo’ ing, sb, a an 
y State Pants ayley St., Boston. 


IT STANDS AT THE MEAD. 


DOMESTIC iain: 


WALL PAPER S52 
YUL 
Smaaaazee TES XEW KINDERGARTEN 


AND MECHANICAL SPELLER. 


The best amusement ‘or chil- 
dren, while the older folks will 
find it difficult to 
























of One Dellar. 


WESTON & CO., 
427 Locust ob 


fo eee 


TIMKEN SPRING Vi VEHICLES. 








Muandreds of Thousan 
Sey One. Will give you ery tt <n 


Every Qwner of Harness Should Use 


FRANK MILLER’S HARNESS DRESSING. 
Sold by all Saddlery Houses, 


‘Tl PALMER, CUNNINGHAM, & 60,, 
T00 LS i TEABERE MEA, Pa. 











THE SUNDAY SCHOOL TIMES. 
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"TNE ome = is the 
ein culti- 
vation, =. cher ‘or the house or garden, 


for it is loaded with bloom every day in 
the year. In the house it can be ed 
a a window, ana will be a solid 
wreath of bloom both summer and win- 
ter. In the garden, its c ing benn- 


surpasses ev thing. 

tones scarlet, tipped with yellow, Now, ‘the 

-most, peed and striking 

pon. and borne by the thousand. bh 
r yore rfect over a month be- 

» of the easiest cul! 

and sure thrive for any one wit: 

be trained on a 


mass of the most love 
and foliage from the root to the tips of 
the branches, Fysete continue in bloom 


each, two for 60c, four for ‘eh INE me e2. Te every order we wil abd anes pai he 
SEEDS, BULBS, PLANTS, Extra Choice, by Mail hase.” 


12 Batre choice sag flowering bulbs 25e 16 Grand Lilies, including Auratum, ;...............+. 500 
jw Double 5 Cacti, different sorts named................ 50e 
Rare Or will mail all for $2.00, Manettia, Gladiolus, Tube- 
Our “In roses Ch rysanthemums Lilies a tat Col., and 
and 10 will add oo wonderful W ney wh lant. 


OUR GATALOGUE table end Yori ever _? yer mages "proturely il rust 


Wé offer the finest novelties in Flowers, , notably: our 
mat dupancse Wi Wineverry Sowel’ Dahlia, M Washi Rose, Fruit To’ sosinan tie Cc 
rrant, ebud Poppi: ee, ‘ete. Also the grea’ ooiles men of Riwetins Shrubs and rare Cacti. This ele 
a = pent sent for only TEN NTS, which is only a part of its ongt to us ori 
‘ered and ask fora vis GH it i besent FREE. Write at once, as this offer’ may not 


hing 
tipeat dain Address JOHN LEWIS CHILDS, Fioral Park, Queens Co., N 
~ THE DINGEE & CONARD 00'S Weoffer postpaid at your door, 


the LAnokeT ‘s OCK of 
OSES SEEDS #57 
vieties, sizesand prices, New 
CLEMATIS and CLIMB- 


Pee EeINe F PLANTS. jummer FLOWERING BULBS. 


SRIMETINER TRAMRE Rett. Earp Mape esr tance eos 





Rare Fruits 
ted, and four large 




















New GRAPES. Sati: eae a paarenieed 
¢ for it FREE. 


_ THE _DINGEE & CO 









sent everywhere by mail or — 
a. 


RD to see it eed I 
Stn pase Grew ant West Gro 


Johnson 
& Stokes’ 








OUR 
BUSINESS 
SHOWED A 
LARGER 

INCREASE 
IN 1889 


THAN FOR 
18 PREVIOUS 





GARDE AND FARM MANUAL FOR 1890. 




















Pay OFF YOUR 
on Mortgage 


THIS WINTER by 


working evenings for the 


CURTIS PUBLISHING CO. 


of PHILADELPHIA. 


NFS 


Aree E'S CYCLOPEDIA of Family 
edicine. The ohly popular medical book ex- 
tant Me an author good, “phy joned profesgional stand- 
ing.. Ask. on siclan who Dr. Hen 
id. A spl did'o { Bee ity tue ra aioe 
repa! splen ort pas ty for first-c' agen 
Tome C. WINSTON & hae Phila. Chicago, Kansas City. 


li F whl 3 
AGENTS WANTED autobiography, ‘Glameeee 
Mrs. John Logan’s new book, 


° Aen Manual, ” Senator Blair's standard work, 
“The Temperance potty, 8 vanery and com- 


mission to shi op credit. 
For terms, ais T's} oMire, & 3 Con Phila, Pa, 

ALESMEN wanted for the International Cy- 
elo: Exclusive territory, wassoees B Prone 

ration, Immediate and liberal compensa d 


ane in our businessas ability and <ipetiaies 
Dopp, MEapD, &Co., 758 and 755 B’dway, N.Y. 


= |DAISY *“a2ettex, 


older. 
W. B. NUTTING, Winchenden, Mass. 


WANTED. 
WE CAN SHOW YOU HOW TO MAKE 


sien onth, Just send for circulars. Cane. 
RICE 3 PG OO., 638, Water Street, Cleveland, O. 


A.B.& E.L.SHAW, 


Successors to 


oe, ue & CO. 
facturers of 


pyar s 


From $48.00 upward. 
27 Sudbury 8&t., 
Send for Catalogue. BOSTOY 




































A) ..% 
‘OSTERMOOR & SON. 22EWAY 








(1) Ve ery popular patterns of cloth. Styles shown JOHNSON & STOKES, . 





only b 217 & 219 MARKET STREET. PHILADELPHIA, PA. 

(2) impeoves wat gyetomn of eu p+ icking 
out own shape — = 

tion to sending meas 
(3) 82 patterns, oe out from cloth h itself toselect from. 
(4) Every gar t guaranteed in all points—-mon- 

nay prompely refunded for any cause. 
(5) tas shown above, sent FREE upon 





aan, pos: 







(6) Increase of our branch stores as far South as are those put up by 
New Orleans, and West to Chi , success- 
fully competing for. fine city oP: mt: Fe RRY RRY & CO. | 
(? Thousende ot people telling each othér s our 
a en Cc . ex- 
cellent wear and fit of our clothing. 3, Penwe 8 Cos 


* ‘The ise for 1890 i bright. We 
Pr J a ot Ay thy hee 


PLYMOUTH ROCK PANTS CO. 
Address all mail to Hi 1 Vag 7 
Bt. pW iashington 


SEED AN ANNUAL 


for 18go will be AN FREE to all ap- 
ts, and to last season’s customers, 





: abet ariex, ee 
Ave. Washing D.C ronda ay Now ok, Naren, 
4 Main St. Richmond, Va.; 225 E. } Bt, D. M. FERRY 4 CO. 
more, Md.; 110 Canal St., New Oriea 3 DETROIT, MIGH. 
4 Montgomery St. 8t., Montgom e Bi Ala.; 39 te- 
hall St., Atlanta, Ga. ; Burnside ldg., idg.. Worcester, 
Mass.; Hotel Gi more, Springte 





minster 8t., Providence, » meets Rent Register Bi 
eg Haven, Co No. iain ag 
; 170 River Bt, ‘troy, N.Y. 


dersnartesesr uae. GLOVES 


They are manufactured from selected 
skins, in the best manner possible. 
Twenty-seven s before the public. If 
you want to Know how to 
get these gloves and save 
money, and at the same 
time ' eS Sa their 
su per} or * ity, 
stamp for the 


“ ABOUT GLOVES. ” 
It will interest you ; itgives 
a history gloves, ‘with di- 
rections for measuremen 
and how to order di 
from the manufacturer, 


JOHN C. HUTCHINSON, 
——Johnstown, ‘N. Y.—— 


OBSERVE Boas oe 


























CHURCH Firnitire 
¢t yy ~_—ee im the Country 
8.C. SMALL @& ©0. - Boston, Mass. 


CHURCH, HALL, AND LODGE 


Farniture, Pulpitse, Chairs, Pews, ete. 
BAXTER ©. SWAN, #4 & 268, 24 St., Phila., Pa 














rene COR SUNDAY: ea 


Yrs, ean so for illus. ta 2. Phiin., Pan 


BANNERS and FLAGS 


Be TRONe woe BOR See sats 
Philadelphia. Send for {Illustrated price 1I 
FLAGS AND BANNERS 
-schools and all uses, 
S180 BROS. Baltimore, Md. 
Send for illustrated catalogue. 


PANELED i The — —A Ag churches, stores or 


circular. 
an Sumate. 


H. 8. NORTHRO 
CEILINGS 18 Rose Street. New York. 
CHURCH LAMPS AND CHANDELIERS 


WITH OUR CELEBRATED BURNERS, 

















24 &t.. Philadelphia, Pa. 


pita REFLECTOR CO. 
CHURCH n 8t., Boston, Masa. 


LIGHT 28'S. ih t Pilisdelphia, Pa. 
McSHANE BELL . QUNDRY, 


silty Copper pin BELLS 
oes PEALS. j 




















BURPEE’S FARM ANNUAL FOR 1890. 


All about the bést Seeds and how to them sent 
TLEE BUBRPEE sco 





MARPET possum. better purchase of J. &. J. 
IN , 809 Chestnut Street, Phila- 


OOD SENSE’”’ 
Rete Stores. _ Ask for them. 
established co ole Stuart’s Spool Cotton. | ~, 
200 yards. Aw needing Fences,Gates, Arbors, WindowG 
is Expanded Metal Co., St. Louis. 


are sold at all Leading Retail Stores. 
ing Cotton at a low price, ask for the old- Philadelphia, Pa. 
> oats Ar dea 
b+ ag md N.W. Expanded Metal Co., leage. 


tis pad oo 
E BE tes FOUND Y, 
TirT. Cineinnatt.O. 


PERANCE TRUTHS. A bright interest 
ng, dustrated temperance sects for the use of 


-echools, tem: and ig 
Well ational weer ae per year, post 
ples free. Address, D. R.Niver Pub. Co., Al 


THE ILLUSTRATOR PF..2582* agrogt 


Bis 

















hers’ Help. Annie C Pn nae Editor. FiLem- 








PATENTS, ®:2223% 


delphia, in order to receive a value for their 
money. They retail carpets of their own mak 
which are reliable in every way. . 





CORDED CORSET WAISTS 
az iF rou w wer “os free, W.A 
“gold b ae all leading Dry Goods and Notion Houses.’ ee. etc. write for our illus. peice: list, vepetie’ 
SEEDS ficatalog hee, FB. Mitta Thorn Hi Tike A 


= H, REVELL, Ch © and New York, Publisher, 
60 cents per year. nd for sample. 
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THE SUNDAY SOHOOL TIMES. 


8 ek tei 5 re: oe oe oo 
eg, Fe Ore y iol ss Seana 








“NOW-A-DAYS TRUTH 19 NEW.” 
Have you heard the latest , news? 
‘* Everybody praises 


SAPOLIO.” 
Tt is a solid cake of Scouring Soap. Try 
it in your next house-cleaning. 
In common with other things in this big world reliable 
poe ay o her advertisements are 
oT know 
ho lead thtsanie nf ont of women whe 
their 


vead the advertisement te reduce 
the use of that well-know: 


STATEMENT 


The Mutual life Insurarice Co. of New York, 


RICHARD A: McCURDY, Pacsipenr, 
For the year ending December 31st, 1889. 





$136,401,328 02 





o20.980.1%6 46 
657,248 


1,717,184 81 
1,119,019 62 


7 10 

ihnes: 38 
,068 16 
$151,602, Ass $44 


over 1888, . 





FOLLOWS: 
. trie tty ts 13 
. ,323,469 81 


THE ASSETS ARE 


845,500 00 
t interest, . * 988,632 79 
call in transit, etc. $3,881,818 29 
$136,401,328 O02 


Liabilities (including Reserve at 4'/), $126,744,079 58 














THE WESTERN FARM MORTGAGE 
Lawrence Kansas. TRUST COMPANY, 


Capital, $3,000, 
Capital Paid In, 








000 
$1,312,000 

FIRST MORTGAGE LOANS 
COLD DEBENTURES 


Btatement of condition at the close of business, Dec. 31, *89- 
ASSETS. 
Real Estate Securities and Bills = ym $r, 143,588. 03 
Mortgag ages Deposited as Security for 
I, 
walcipal, ond Other Stocks and Bonds, 
eal Estate . 
ashon Handandin Banks . . 
Due from Branch one and Agents, 
urniture and Fiatu 
bentures on Hand and with “Agents, 


LAAStLITE Es. 
Capital Stock Paid 





399,245.12 

50,850.00 
140076.40 

120,655.52 


ie 
245,300.00 
1995»322.5. 


. & 932,000.00 
141,208.17 
1,141,150.00 


res and Vadividea Profits . 
scelved in red in Payinent of Loans 


Delivered 


erates of De Deposits Bearing ‘Interest, sabi 20 


110,000.00 
= otha Paid by Borrowers, awaiting 
pene of Coupons 10,266.00 
y ger 23,702.20 
1995» 322.57 
! Principal Office located in the midst of its Securi- 
' ties, and loans goretly selected b [ Mantging = 
cers, who are familiar with the seem snd 
successful ex . Many Millions in 2 
out loss of a 
Third National Ban 
without a day's delay. 
upon the income from these investments for 
their Dee hie” and have never been disappointed. 
u 


guaranteed. 
Write for coon A 


BRANCH © 
9 State St., Albany, N. Y., 


Wall St., 4 ut ork © ity. 
Pan Pe 


aeeti, erga Libyan, Len a, Pa 
“BOSTON INVESTMENT CO co 


1 PER 
>. GENT. 


COUPONS PAYABLE 
QUARTERLY. 


Purchases and Rents Central busi- 
ness Real Estate in Large Cities, 


the net its stockholders. 
th vind will be pal after To Send 


Larger 
for particulars 

GEORGE LEONARD, Gen'l A 
246 Washington Street, Doowee, Biase. 


UNION INVESTMENT COMPANY, 


Capital, - - $1,000,000. 
KANSAS CITY, MO, 
per cent. investment interest semi-annually, 
\ ie by busioeas property and of the Company secured 
business property recom 
men and bankers = of Manne City. 
Send for circulars with full particulars. 


UF. Pace, Tree $ Union Investment Co, 


Q, F, Pacs, Treas. 


cea . 








w . 
f= 
be 
i 


to 
and 


cent 


&| Sunday-echool pub 


I have carefully examined the foregoing statement and find the same to be correct. 
A. N. WATERHOUSE, Auditor, 


From the Surplus above stated a dividend will be apportioned as usual, 








Year, 


1884,.... 
1885..... 
1886.... 
1888.... 
1889..... 151,602, 


New Yorx, January 20th, 1800. 


Assets. Surplus. 


$4,748,771 
5,012,634 


1 
198 088158 56 


949,934... 198401828 02.0... 9,657,248 





BOARD OP TRUSTEES. 


Ottver Harriman, | S. Van Rensswtazr Crucer, 
Henry W. Surru, Cuaries R, Henperson, 
Ropert OLYPHANT, Grorcs Buss, 

Georce F. Baker, Rorus W. Pecenam, 

jos, ‘THompson, - Hopart Herrick, 
Dupiey OLcort, mu. P, Dixon, 


FREDERIC Rosert A. Gramniss, 
[vases T. Davixs, 
Sewe.t1, 


Nicwo.as C. Miuier, 
ROBERT A. GRANNISS, 


ISAAC F, LLOYD, od Vice-President. , 
A. N, WATERHOUSE, Auditor, 


no. W. A’ 

HEODORE Morrorp, 
Wituiam Bascock, 
Preston B. Piume, 
Wriuiam D. Wasusurnx, 
Stuyvesant F 
Aveustus D, 
CHARLES 
james W, 


ISH, 
UILLIARD, 
ILLER, 
USTED, 





Vice-President. 


WILLIAM Jj. EASTON, 
FREDERICK SCHROEDER, Assist, Secty. 
EMORY McCLINTOCK, LL.D., F. I. A., Actuary. 
JOHN TATLOCK, Jx., Assistant Actuary, CHARLES B. PERRY, ed Assistant Actuary. 
FREDERIC CROMWELL, - - Treasurer. 
JOHN A, FONDA, Assistant T — WILLIAM P, SANDS 
EDWARD P. HOLDEN, Assistant Cashier. 


WILLIAM G, DAVIES, Solicitor. WILLIAM W. RICHARDS, Comptroller. 





» Cashier, 


Mepicat Diegcrors 


GUSTAVUS 8S. WINSTON, M.D., WALTER R, GILLETTE, M.D., E. J. MARSH, M.D, 








AMERICAN FIRE 


INSURANCE COMPANY, 
OFFICE, COMPANY'S BUILDING, , 
308 and 310 Walnut Street, Philadelphia. 


1, . 
Surplus ever all Liabilities,..... 409,616.79 
TOTAL ASSETS, JAN. 1, 1800, 
$2,642,669.97. 
THOS. H. MONTGOMERY, President. 
HAS. P. PEROT, Vice- 
RICHARD WARID 8, Secretary. 
JAMES B. YOUNG, Actuary, 
DIRECTORS : 
Thos. H. Stenteeenatn, Alexander Biddl 
John T. fr. Lewis, Darts te ” 


Pemberton <1 Huphione, _S Samuel Wels, a. 


The Kansas Investment Co. 


101 Dev: 
Topeka, Kansas. | "*'osion, Biase. 
=.-14 South Fourth Street; 


A. BARBER, Resident Manager. 





Groner C. MORRELL, Vice- 


6% incu Solid a ne 8 % 


— shireSt 
Securities. 














9 . 
The Scholar’s Magazine. 
This little magazine, of thirty-two issued monthly, is 
bitcation It exochininn, in emanates form, choice 
with the International Senieg-echesl lessons, a will a a pleasant change to the boys 
and girls of any school where for years there has been little of variety in the publications 
furnished to the scholars. The March number is now ready. 


CONTENTS OF THE MARCH NUMBER. 


Little Trencherman......... <...0..++. gpreemnennacinbe boscnnst tebineded By Susan Coolidge. 
_— poem] [From the German}. 
By Willis Boyd Allen. 

By Mary J. Porter. 


q" uite unlike any other 
ome reading, together 


A Dain 
The Ho 
Tom, Dic 


Randolph Fleming. 
C. Emma Cheney. 
a Rev. Samuel W. Duffield. 
rev, e Pp istcunticanl Sunday-school Lessons for Marc 


m fa many schools began the use of The Scholar’s Magazine with the January number, 
oe rps begin at any time, and can be for only a single month, if desired, in 


mys ty a, One copy, one year, twenty-five cents; five or more copies, in a 
package to one address, one cent each per month, or twelve cents each per year. At such 
prices any school can afford to take it. 


The Scholar’s Lesson Guide. 


The ry oy Lesson Guide is issued quarterly, and is intended to be a brief help to 
the stud the International Sunday-school lessons. In the preparation of this quarterly 
the aim 4 been to present a brief and simple plan of lesson study which the scholar would 
undertake, rather than a complicated one which he would let alone. It is prepared by a 
skilled worker at lesson helps. The lesson treatment in The Scholar's Magazine and The 
Scholar’s Lesson Guide is the same. Subscription price: Five or more copies, in a package 
to one address, one cent each per quarter; four cents each per year. 


Address, JOHN D. WATTLES, Publisher, 
P. O. Box 1550. 1031 Wainut Street, Philadelphia, Pa. 
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Sait FLORIDA. 
sult pure Me 


and circulars, and full iculars, address 
H. A. DeLAND, DeLand, Florida. 


THE BEST INVESTMENT ° in "suzas of fa 


and upwards, isin our a per cent. Debentu: 
on the choice of improved properties in thetwoKansas 
Citys. The Husted Investment Co., KansasCity,Kanj 


Manhattan Life Insurance Co., We New York. 


YOU HAVE LIVED AND 
For example of its operation, 
pany, giving your 


PgPPVPIDAL SORRE AUD OTMER WEVESTRLENT® 
: po ants: MARS y. 


Best soil, cfine 4 location in the 
| South. 4. F.M CHA, Claremont, Va Va 


J DSEPH CILLOTTS 
STEEL PENS 


GOLD MEDAL PARIS EXPOSITION 1878. 
Nos. 303-404-170-604. 


THE MOST PERFECT OF PENS. 


DO YOU ji 
WRITE? ass 


Postage is 16 cs. per I Pacey sree 
Baxpress ofien cheaper. | lin Street. 








° com: 














wri so oy — 
sien ee ah stationer for 


or Bonke tr Him Linen. 
it he Son 2 ae. 
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‘The Sanday School Times intends to admit galy advertisements that are trustworthy. Should, 


the publisher will refund te any "that they lose 


however, an advertisement of a party not in good standing be inadvertently inserted, 
money thereby. 





